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oups that win 


... the Nation’s vote 


America acclaims these twenty-two delicious varieties of home- 


style soups by Heinz — fully prepared — ready to heat ‘and Serve. 


IDING the crest of a gre-e-a-t 
wave of popular approval—win- 

ner of every taste test—we point with 
pride to Heinz Home-style Soups! 


There are twenty-two of these tri- 
umphant candidates for America’s 
favor, but let’s talk about three you'll 
particularly enjoy. Like all Heinz 
soups, these are prepared the good 
home way. Our Cream of Green Pea 
is made from the puree of plump, 
garden peas—rich and tender—and 
pure, wholesome cream that’s richer 
than whipping cream. Heinz Chicken 
Gumbo and Chicken Noodle Soups 
are blessed with the tender tastiness 
of plump chickens. We make the 
noodles ourselves from fine durum 


wheat and golden egg yolks! And 
Heinz spice experts search the far-off 
markets of the East for the finest 
spices in the world! 

Heinz soups are finished products. 
Simply open a tin, heat the con- 
tents and serve! Ask your grocer 
for an assortment. 


22 DELECTABLE KINDS 


Consommé 
Consommé Madriléne 
Cream of Celery 
Cream of Tomato 
Corn Chowder 
Chicken Noodle Soup 
Clam Chowder 

Bean Soup 

Vegetable Soup 
Vegetable Beef Soup 
Cream of Spinach 


HOME MADDIE 
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Cream of Mushroom 

Cream of Oyster 

Cream of Asparagus 

Cream of Green Pea 

Pepper Pot 

Scotch Broth 

Mock Turtle 

Onion Soup 

Chicken Gumbo 
(Creole) 

Genuine Turtle Soup 

Chicken with Rice 


> Soups 
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READY TO SERVE 


Tune in Heinz Magazine of the Air. Full half beer ~ 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday mornings, 11 E.S. 1. 
C.S.T.; 9 M.T.; 12 noon Pacific time—Columbia Netw« 
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HAT gives a man self-confidence? 
What makes him sure of what he 
is doing—sure of the direction he is go- 
ing? Ir is the background of a broad, liberal 
education. A background you—or any 
man—can acquire . ... in your spare time! 
Today you can acquire a liberal educa- 
tion in the comfortable atmosphere of 
your home. How? By living with the great 
minds of all time. By devoting fifteen fas- 
cinating minutes of your spare time each 
day to Dr. Eliot’s famous Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books—the Harvard Classics. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT— BOTH! 


In this complete, compact library you get 
the imperishable writings—the supreme 
thought oftheages—painstakingly chosen 
from the world’s greatest writings by 
Dr. Eliot (for 40 years President of Har- 
vard University). Here are books you 
open with pleasure and close with profit. 
Books that give you the background you 
need for original constructive thinking 
and planning. Books that increase your self- 
confidence. 

As you lose yourself in these glorious 
works you leave the humdrum of this 
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gives you a greater degree of SELF-CONFIDENCE 


IT CAN BE YOURS— YOURS TO MAKE LIFE BIGGER, BROADER— MORE SUCCESSFUL 


world and sail with the frigates of Drake 
and Raleigh to lands far away. You listen 
to the stirring debates of Burke, Rousseau 
and Voltaire. You sit at the feet of Plato, 
Confucius, Locke, Hume and Kant. 

You witness the Fall of Troy. And 
stand by as Jenner, Lister and Pasteur 
reveal new secrets of life. You thrill to 
the romance of the Arabian Nights, 
chuckle at the impossible exploits of 
Quixote and read wide-eyed the amorous 
adventures of Cellini. In this magnificent 
library you have access to the finest rec- 
orded thoughts of history, adventure, 
politics, philosophy, economics, science, 
drama, government and every other im- 
portant field of human endeavor. You 
have literally a university in your home. 
And, each day you attend this university, 
you add to your fund of knowledge—to 
the pleasure and satisfaction of a more 
cultured life. 





to-follow and fascinating Reading Course 
mapped out for you by Dr. Eliot himself. 
Fifteen fast-ticking minutes that will give ° 
you a new slant on the world—a truer un- 
derstanding of life and people. You be- 
come a mann sure of himself—poised, cul- 
tured, self-confident—head and shoulders 
above others who fritter their time away on 
trivial reading—able to face the world. 


THIS FAMOUS BOOK—FREE! 


Certainly you are anxious to know more 
about Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot University 
and his invaluable Reading Guide. So 
send for the absorbing book *‘15 Minutes 
A Day’’, which has started hundreds of 
thousands of men and women on the road 
to richer and fuller lives. This book is 
yours for the asking. Yours to help you 
become bigger, broader—zmore self-confi- 
dent and more successful. Fill in and mail 
the coupon now! 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLET 


TAKE 15 MINUTES . - 











A DAY TO GROW! 


Of course you can! 
And fifteen minutes a 
day is all you need 
set aside for the easy- 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 


(THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 








P. F. COLLIER & SON CORP., 250 Park Ave., N. Y. 


By mail, free and without obligation, send me the 
Booklet that tells about the most famous library in 
the world, Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 
Harvard Classics) and containing Dr. Eliot's own 
plan of reading. Also, please advise how I may secure 
the books by small monthly payments. ert ED 
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THE MODE 


omens An advertisement about Gum)’; ——_— 


WINE-POTS AND COCKTAIL CUPS: 


Connoisseurs and Conviviality 


In 1756 while India’s war-ridden Mo- 
guls suffocated 146 prisoners in the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, China’s peace- 
ful nobles sipped ceremonial tributes to 
Chi’ien Lung’s serene reign. Chinese 
artisans fashioned regal drinking acces- 
sories, such as the crystal wine-pot illus- 
trated. On it they carved a “lion-dog” 
ward off evil spirits. 

































Wine-pots for Connoisseurs 


Today, this crystal treasure rests at 
Gump’s in San Francisco, where are as- 
sembled world famous collections of rare 
jades, bronzes, porcelains, antiquities to 
delight visitors to San Francisco. 





For Chilled Cocktails 


Here, too, are such accessories to mod- 
ern living as the Soochow jade cocktail 
cup illustrated. A Chinese craftsman’s art 
brings grace to a stone naturally cool, 
easily chilled for cocktails. In various 
shades of green, the cups bring elegance 
to conviviality, are treasured as gifts or 
possessions. A check for $22.50 will bring 
prepaid delivery of a dozen cups to any 
United States shipping point. 

Inquiries given prompt, careful attention. 
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GRAMMAR: It’s none of my business, but 
on page 8 of the Oct. 17 issue of News-WEEK 
under “League” this slip occurs: “govern- 
ment-sponsored gold shipments between the 
three countries. . .” At the University of 
Chicago we say “among the three countries.” 

But we still read your magazine. And pay 
for it, too. 

R. D. ENGLEHART 

Chicago, III. 


Editorial Note: Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary says in its definition of between: «Syn. BE- 
TWEEN, AMONG. BETWEEN, in its literal sense ...applies 
to only two objects; as, between Scylla and Charybdis, 
between two fires. When used of more than two objects, 
it brings them severally and individually into the rela- 
tion expressed; as, a treaty between three powers...” 


BIG BAND: ...I wish to call to your at- 
tention what I believe to be an oversight in 
an otherwise accurate publication. On page 
25 of the Oct. 17 issue of NEws-WEEK ... 
you classify the band of Southern Methodist 
University as “the loudest and most spectac- 
ular college band in the country.” Without 
... detracting from the fine “Mustang” band, 
it is the writer’s ... opinion that... South- 
ern California, the University of Illinois, and 
Louisiana State University have splendid or- 
ganizations, any one of which could make 
four to five bands the size of S. M. U.’s one. 

The L. S. U. band, under the leadership of 
Col. Castro Carazao, a splendid musician who 


has been decorated by both the Spanish and 
Italian Governments, has at present 207 mem- 
bers. Their colorful uniforms of white, pur- 
ple, and gold would emblazon any athletic 
field. When in action, the entire playing field 
is practically covered by the members of the 
band. . 

At one of the recent L. S. U. night football 
games, during the period between the halves 
the floodlights over the stadium were com. 
pletely turned out. In the total darkness the 
band by a series of most intricate movements, 
the lights on their instruments being the sole 


illumination in the magnificent horseshoe 
Stadium, spelled on the field the word 
“Rebels,” the name by which the University 
of Mississippi, L. S. U.’s opponent for tl 


night, is known in the South; then mo 
from this formation, and still in the total 
darkness, the band formed the letters “Dr. 
Smith,” the name of the president of Louis 
iana State University, 
Ricuarp A. ANDERSON, L. S. U., '35 
Baton Rouge, La. 
eT 


DEFIANCE: My attention has been called 
to a letter from Ferdinand Hansen, presi- 
dent, Romanoff Caviar Co., Los Angeles 
Calif., appearing in the Oct. 3 News-W: 
under the heading of “Caviarman,” in which 
he complains of the statement concerning 
caviar, that “it ain’t a thing in the world but 
Russian catfish eggs.” 


I assume full responsibility for the stat 
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The Bell System has 


along those lines for ©V 
It has grow™ as the nation 
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has grow®: It has to be big to pro 

vide efficient, adequate telephone 
service to 27,000,000 people. 
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FLOWERS are all 


wery well in their place 


NEWS-WEEK 


—but that place isn’t on a man’s face! Co- 


quettishly perfumed shaving prepara- 
tions are out! Fougere Royale shaving 
soap is in/ Nothing boudoir or raffish 


about it—its Royal Fern fragrance is fresh, 

clean and all man. You'll find the handsome 
wooden Fougere Royale shaving bowl a joy 
to handle—and an economy to use . . . for it 
offers months of miraculous shaves for $1.00. 


Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lotion...a dash 
of refreshment for razor-roughened skins. Slightly 
astringent to soothe little nicks; Royal Fern fragrance 


to delight your senses. 85c. 


Fougere Royale Talc... supremely fine in quality, 
correctly toned for men’s skin. There’s nothing coquet- 


tish about its odeur. 55c. 


Fougere Royale Hair Lotion... .fora well-groomed 
head, with every hair in place. It adds lustre without 
oiliness, stimulates the scalp, corrects dryness, and 


doesn’t shriek to high heaven. 85c. 


FOUGERE ROYALE 


by HOUBIGANT 


for men 
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ment. I was making a political speech at the 
courthouse in... Jackson, Miss., and indule- 
ing in sarcasm and ridicule of Senator Bilbo. 
my former law partner, who was supporting 
Ex-Gov. Mike Conner. I was speaking in the 
interest of the candidacy of Senator Pat Har. 
rison. Among other things, I said, in syb- 
stance, that Senator Bilbo was suffering fro 
“Temperamental Tantrums.” That [ had 
sought expert advice from my personal phy- 
sician, a horse doctor, who had explained ; 
me that Temperamental Tantrums in a hu 
was practically the same thing as “Running 
Fits” in dogs and caused from an improper 
diet or an unbalanced diet. I reminded my, 
audience thatf Senator Bilbo made the ec 
paign for United States Senator on a diet 
sardines and crackers and cheese and got fat 
on it. That after his election, with his salary 
of $10,000 per year he took up his abode 1n a 
splendid hotel in Washington and got to eat- 
ing caviar, “Ca-ve-ah”; “It ain’t a thine in 
the world but Russian catfish eggs.” 

I had no idea of injuring the caviar busi- 
ness or any one engaged in it. Somewhere, 
sometime, I had read or heard that c 
was fish eggs and was exported chiefly 
Russia. I just assumed it wascatfish eggs and 
I now maintain that if there “‘ain’t no catfish 
in Russia’ there should be. Since then | have 
heard that caviar is sturgeon fish eggs, but 
that ‘don’t help the situation. any in my esti- 
mation, because a sturgeon “ain’t” a thing in 
the world but a jackfish that’s been to col- 
lege and played football, then turned Bolshe- 
vik and gone to Russia. 

However, I am responsible for the state- 
ment and if they want to sue me for damages, 
the courts here are wide open for business: 
but I warn them now, if they do, I am liable 
to get my bunch of bootlegger witnesses t 
gether and prove that it “ain’t a thing but 
Russian catfish eggs.” Please inform the: 
through your columns, that it is all a joke. 

Stewart C. (Sweep Clean) Broom 

Jackson, Miss. 

i 


POETS: Please accept this expression of 
appreciation for the article in News-\W1 
on Oct. 17 criticizing the poetry of Conrad 
Potter Aiken. 

So many modern poets have felt the urge 
to place perfectly wonderful and intrigui: 
poetic conceits in forms that shock and jar 
and rasp. The pity of it is that most of the: 
could really write poetic thoughts in attrac- 
tive poetic form were they not the victims of 
the newer fads in writing. 

ALFRED D. St. AMAN1 

Baton Rouge, La. 

7 


PROOF: I was amused at two letters pub- 
lished in this week’s issue of News-WEEK 
(Oct. 24); one criticizing you for being par- 
tial to Roosevelt and the other to Landon, 
which proves that criticisms in both cases are 
based on their own prejudice. They prove 
the very thing they set out to disprove or, in 
other words, defeat their own purpose 

ALFRED W. BREWERTON 

U. S. Naval Air Station 

Anacostia, D. C. 

~ 


LOVET-LORSKI: Regarding photograph 
and caption re Boris Lovet-Lorski page 32, 
Oct. 10 issue NEws-WeeEk, Lorski left New 
York for San Francisco. From here he will 
go to Seattle, Minneapolis, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, and Chicago. He definitely is not leav- 
ing for China at present. The fact is that 
Lovet-Lorski conceived the first and only 
European carving in jade, a charming bu’ 
very simple bust which is at present in ou 
San Francisco collection. But his plans for a 
trip to China in the future are rather nebu- 
lous. 

Rosert L. Gump 

S. & G. Gump Co. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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SIDESHOW 








Dark Horse: In New York, Geraldine 
Oldek sued Frank Goldblatt for $15,000 
damages sustained when his car col- 
lided with her horse. The judge dis- 
missed the case because the horse car- 
ried no headlights or tail lights. 

DouBLE: Montreal police explained 
it was “all a mistake” and released 
Ernest Prevost. He had been arrested 
after the provincial elections for imper- 
sonating Ernest Prevost. 

LARCENY: In Manchester, England, a2 
12-year-old girl wanted to see a movie 
but had no money. She led a 5-year- 
old friend into a park, stripped her, and 
sold the clothes for 18 cents. 

Wreck: A. J. Worstell started his 
truck outside the Valparaiso, Ind., 
home of Peter Hill. A wire clothesline 
attached to the house tangled with the 
truck’s wheel. Off came the side of the 
house. 

HosPITALITY: In Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Claude Shelley divorced her husband 
because, she testified, he forced her to 
sleep with him and his brother “three 
in a bed.” 

EXAMPLE: Frank Trummer, an ex- 
convict, agreed to talk to a Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, audience on the subject 
“Crime Doesn’t Pay.” Next day the 
promoter of the lecture swore out a 
warrant for his arrest. Trummer had 
collected his money in advance and dis- 
appeared. 

NONCHALANT: Mrs. Harriet Martin 
brought her blanketed baby into a San 
Francisco hospital and asked a stew- 
ard: “Is she all right?” He replied: 
“Perfect. How old is she?” “Oh, about 
an hour,” said Mrs. Martin. 

Skeptic: R. G. McIntyre of the El 
Paso, Texas, school board voted against 
an appropriation for disinfectant to 
prevent athlete’s foot in school show- 
ers. He claimed there was no such 
disease. A few days later his wife told 
inquiring reporters he couldn’t come 
to the phone. He had athlete’s foot. 


SAMPLER: A stack of bottles in the 
cellar of his New York home attracted 
the eye of 3-year-old Raymond Walms- 
ley. When he became ill, his mother 
called an ambulance. The doctor put 
Raymond to bed with a case of acute 
alcoholism. 

Arpor: Mrs. L. Brunnett, a Dallas, 
Texas, widow, sued Karl Hagedorn for 
$5,000 because, she said, his hugs 
amounted to aggravated assault. One 
of his embraces broke four of her ribs. 

REPRESSED: New York police arrest- 
ed Eva Jacobelli for setting fire to a 
hallway. Her mother sympathized: “I 
can’t blame her. She never had any fun.” 
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Yes, sir, Prince Albert is a real delight PRINGLE ALBERT 
to steady pipe smokers. Being “crimp § pS 

cut,” you can count on P. A. to pack 4 9 
easily, burn cool and sweet, and cake 
up nicely. And thanks to our special 
“no-bite” process, Prince Albert does not 
bite the tongue! You're in good company 
when you smoke P. A. It’s the largest- 
selling smoking tobacco in the world. 
And it’s swell “makin’s” too. 
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PRINCE ALBERT MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
% we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 
i p R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


THE NATIONAL & 
JOY SMOKE! | 












50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 
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UNLEASHING THE MIGHTY POWER 
OF REPETITION 


In breaking down resistance and driving vital facts 











home, the Mimeograph works with the unerring per- 

sistence of a pneumatic riveter. It puts ideas into 
action by putting them on paper—its beautiful prints, 
in quantities unlimited, are made with utmost conven- 
lence, economy and speed. For both business and educa- 
tion, it is a tireless worker with its matchless duplication 
of bulletins, letters, maps, diagrams, any form of message 
calculated to get the answer. Perhaps the finest flowering of 
this great invention is found in its fast and faithful reproduc- 
tion of pictures, almost any kind of illustration workable in 
line. Unless you have witnessed a recent demonstration of the 


Mimeograph, you cannot be aware of all its profitable possibilities 


for you. For today’s particulars, address A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago, or see your classified telephone directory for local address. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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ELECTION: Landslide Gives Roosevelt Four More Years; 


Democrats Retain Huge Majority of House and Senate Seats 


“To win an election, you’ve got to get 
out the vote.” 

Every time Democratic party work- 
ers have spied the bald head of Chair- 
man James A. Farley at party meet- 
ings, they knew that advice was forth- 
coming. Last week Jim Farley proved 
its efficacy. 

With Farley workers herding voters 
to the polls, Franklin D. Roosevelt this 
Tuesday won reelection by an even 
greater margin than any preelection 
poll gave him. 

More than 75 per cent of the coun- 
try’s daily newspapers opposed Roose- 
velt. Old-time Democratic heroes like 
Alfred E. Smith and John W. Davis 
openly supported Landon. Senators 
Borah, Johnson, and other progressive 
Republicans who once backed Roose- 
velt declined to do so this time. And 
the Republican National Committee’s 
campaign expenditures of $6,988,663 
nearly doubled the Democrats’. Yet 
he won reelection by the greatest vote 
in history. 

The fact that he led other Democrat- 
ic candidates—for State and Congres- 
sional offices—indicated that it was dis- 
tinctly a Franklin D. Roosevelt victory, 
not a Democratic or New Deal triumph. 


Out in Topeka, Kan., Governor Lan- 
don, the coolest man in a bedlam of 
election returns, smoked his pipe and 
smiled philosophically as bad news 
piled upon bad news. For him was the 
consolation of a hard, driving campaign 
waged by millions of followers with an 
almost religious fervor. For him is 
the prospect of continuing his fight 
upon the New Deal by running for 
United States Senator from Kansas 
two years hence. 


As the gloomy returns piled up, the 
strongest of pro-Landon newspapers— 
The Kansas City Star, The Chicago 
Tribune, and the Hearst press—con- 
ceded the Governor’s defeat in early 
evening. “To predict victory now is 

. heither fair nor accurate,” G.O.P. 
Chairman Hamilton assured a radio 
audience an hour later. While he spoke, 
citizens of Hyde Park, N. Y.—which 
Landon carried—were marching with 
dripping torches to the Roosevelt ances- 
tral home. 


Vorinc: The probability of a record- 
breaking vote became evident at dawn, 
Tuesday. Even in the Middle West, 
where rain and snow beat down, long 
queues of citizens dangled outside poll- 
ing places as early as 6 A.M. 





NEWS-WEEK PHOTO FROM CULVER 


Garner: Still Vice President 


As usual, Kentucky voting was ac- 
companied by election feuds—with one 
dead and another critically wounded. 
In New York City, Al Smith’s walk to 
the polls was followed by booes and 
cries of “High Hat’; Smith merely 
waved his brown derby. At Hyde Park, 
N. Y., a Harvard senior named Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was held up by a reg- 
istration technicality and had to pass a 
literacy test before being aliowed to 
pull a voting-machine lever. 

Down in Uvalde, Texas, Vice Presi- 
dent Garner, who delivered just one 
speech during the campaign, led the 
parade of national notables to the polls. 
At 8 A.M. he scratched crosses on bal- 
lot No. 13 and waited impatiently for 
Mrs. Garner to mark her ballot. 

“Hurry up,” he muttered. “Just put 
an ‘X’ after every Democratic name.” 

“Tll do my own voting,” snapped 
Mrs. Garner. 

To the north, an hour after the Gar- 
ner family spat, Alfred M. Landon and 
his family stepped from a train in the 
Republican candidate’s home city of 
Independence, Kan. Mr. Landon smiled 
confidently as he rode in a small motor- 
cade to his polling place—an automo- 
bile showroom. He dropped his ballot 
in a box the size and shape of an ash 
can, chatted with old friends, then re- 
boarded his train for Topeka and the 
Governor’s Mansion. 

To the east, Hyde Park townsfolk 
cluttered sidewalks outside the old 





green and white town hall all morning. 
Not until noon did a long, open White 
House car roll up with the President, 
his mother, wife, daughter, and son 
James. Curtains of the voting booth 
closed on Mr. Roosevelt. “Now who do 
you suppose he’s voting for?” queried 
his daughter, Mrs. Boettiger. The cur- 
tains parted and the broadest Roose- 
velt smile beamed at a fellow towns- 
man who sung out: “Looks like land- 
slide weather, Mr. President.” 


ReETuRNS: Tuesday evening Demo- 
cratic and Republican candidates set- 
tled down to hear what the country 
thought of them. The nation’s millions 
sat by their radios, and staccato elec- 
tion statistics rattled into their ears. 
The knowing expected a long wait— 
until 11 o’clock or midnight when New 
York State returns should become 
known; without the Empire State, Lan- 
don would be lost. They didn’t have 
to wait that long. With stunning ra- 
pidity Connecticut’s vote piled up— 
Roosevelt had broken into New Eng- 
land and carried a State he failed to 
take in 1932. 


Next Chicago spoke, loudly, over- 
whelmingly, indicating a 700,000 Roose- 
velt majority in that city, enough to 
drown Landon votes in down-State 
Illinois. By 9 o’clock, when New York 
polls closed, the coming landslide was 
plainly apparent. 

At 10 P.M. Landon led in only four 
States. By 11, every important Landon 
supporter, except G.O.P. Chairman 
Hamilton, had conceded the election. 
Only the question “How big a land- 
slide?” remained to be settled. 

At 1:46 Wednesday morning Hamil- 
ton conceded defeat, and Landon con- 
gratulated the President. 


By 3 A.M. Wednesday, Governor 
Landon appeared sure of only three 


States—Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. In a half-dozen others— 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 


Rhode Island, South Dakota and Wy- 
oming—he trailed but was conceded a 
chance to catch up. 

Widespread predictions of sharp cuts 
in Democratic Congressional majori- 
ties failed to materialize. Partial re- 
turns showed the usual changes in 
Congressional personnel, but relatively 
small shifts in total strength of the 
two parties in House and Senate. 


NormAtcy: Wednesday, the nation 
could throw away its 118,000,000 cam- 
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paign buttons and return to relative 
sanity. In its final week, the 1936 Pres- 
idential battle had demonstrated to 
what depths of inanity, bad taste, and 
downright dishonesty American politics 
can descend. 

Normally intelligent men charged 
Roosevelt and Landon with fascism, 
communism, nazism—even with belief 
in bigamy. Leaders like Alfred E. 
Smith, Hugh Johnson, Harold Ickes, 
Father Coughlin, Herbert Hoover, and 
Ogden Mills resorted to accusations 
that even politicians usually try to 
avoid. 

A club in Hartford, Conn., arranged 
all-night prayers for Landon on election 
eve. Maryland. Democrats openly so- 
licited the State University faculty for 
campaign money. The Republican com- 
mittee in the same State rushed out $5 
checks as “donations” to Négro pastors. 

Most American newspapers abandoned 
all pretense of impartial news handling. 
On the same day, two New York morn- 
ing papers printed the following head- 
lines: 

CITY RECEIVES LANDON WITH POLITE 
CALM (New York Daily News) 

LANDON WINS CITY IN WILD TRIUMPH 
(New York Daily Mirror) 


Nominees: Not even the major can- 
didates were immune. Someone called 
Governor Landon’s attention to an item 
Helen Essary, Washington reporter, 
had contributed to a Democratic wom- 
en’s magazine. It was a squib jesting 
that, in view of Republican alarm over 
loss of liberty, a guillotine might be 
erected in front of the Supreme Court 
Building. Landon took the item seri- 
ously and warned an audience: “This is 
their [the Democrats’] position, stated 
in their own official document.” 

On the other side, President Roosevelt 
told a national radio audience that his 
opposition wanted “to end relief, to 
purge the rolls by starvation.” Of 
course, no responsible G.O.P. leader 
had voiced any such proposal. 

By and large, Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Landon kept their heads. Both stumped 
through the four Middle Atlantic States 
of New York, New Jersey, Dela- 





PICTURES, INC. 
Mr. Roosevelt talked of ‘starvation’ 


ware, and Pennsylvania—whose elec- 
toral votes total 102 out of the neces- 
sary 266. Each climaxed his tour at a 
mammoth rally in Madison Square 
Garden, New York. Each took a final 
pot shot at voters in an election-eve 
radio talk. 

In content, the two men’s last-lap 
speeches offered little that was new. 
Landon continued to denounce “waste” 
and “dictatorship,” kept up his cries 
for “the American way of life,” blasted 
at the spoils system, and fired ques- 
tions as to future New Deal plans. 
Roosevelt answered the questions to the 
satisfaction of his own partisans, boast- 
ed of recovery, proclaimed his record, 
and promised increased “security.” 


Both men, however, displayed a new 
spirit. A month ago, Alfred Landon 
admitted to a friendly newspaper corre- 
spondent that he saw little hope of 
victory. Last week, buoyed by his huge 
lead in The Literary Digest poll, he 
fairly radiated confidence. Time and 
again he used the phrase “when I am 
elected’’—with a look that indicated he 
meant it. Once he snapped: “Abso- 
lutely, I am going to win.” 


Not since his opening campaign 
speech at-Syracuse had Roosevelt shown 
such combativeness. With bitter tones, 
he berated the “lust for power” of 
monopolists, reckless bankers, and 
speculators. “They are unanimous in 
their hate for me,’ he shouted, ‘‘and I 
welcome their hatred.” 


Drive: The Roosevelt bitterness re- 
sulted directly from the Republican 
National Committee’s last-minute of- 
fensive against the Social Security Act 
—an offensive which The Baltimore 
Sun (neutral in this year’s campaign) 
branded as “low politics.” 


In the last days before every national 
election, dubious charges crop. up. 
Usually the underdog party sponsors 
them. Thus in 1928, Democrats spread 
eleventh-hour accusations that Herbert 
Hoover had tried to become a British 
citizen and had only recently begun 
paying American income taxes. 


This year, too, the underdogs started 
the final attack. Republican Chairman 
Hamilton and his national committee 
dropped everything else to execute their 
long-planned drive against the Se- 
curity Act. By the middle of last 
week, they had flooded every industrial- 
ized section of the United States with 
leaflets, signs, and posters. They in- 
duced scores of employers to enclose 
the material in pay envelopes. 


All of the circulars warned that the 
act calls for 1 per cent deductions from 
salaries and wages next year. Few of 
them pointed out that the money was 
to finance low-cost old-age pensions for 
workers, or that employers must also 
put up 1 per cent. None pointed out 
that employers alone will bear the cost 
of a complementary system of un- 
employment insurance. 


The national committee printed its 
mame on none of the leaflets, but on 
many it printed the signature “Social 
Security Board, Washington, D. C.” to 
make them look like official government 
documents. 
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The shower of circulars merely 
opened the offensive. Republicans 
quickly followed up with nationwide 
newspaper advertising and oratory. Ip 
a broadcast speech, Chairman Hamilton 
erroneously implied that the act would 
require every worker to wear a num- 
bered tag about his neck. Governor 
Landon himself joined in the Socia] 
Security attack, but he avoided direct 
misstatements of fact. 


DEFENSE: The sudden barrage pan- 
icked the opposition’s national heagd- 
quarters in New York. Yet Democrats 
had time, before election day, to organ- 
ize a counter-propaganda campaign. 
Party orators went on national net- 
works with explanations of the security 
program. Democraticnewspapers rushed 
to the rescue. The American Federation 
of Labor mobilized local agents to 
counteract the Republican publicity. 

Finally, President Roosevelt used his 
Madison Square Garden address and 
two other speeches to defend the act. 
Charging his opponents with “coercion” 
and “deceit,” he pointed out the ob- 
vious omissions in the G.O.P. circulars, 
Then he broadcast the fact that Re- 
publican Congressmen had voted 177 
to 18 for the act; Republican Senators, 
15 to 5. 


In some cases, the great offensive 
backfired. Angered by “the tactics em- 
ployed in this campaign during the last 
week,” Charles Edison, president of 
Thomas A. Edison Industries and son 
of the late inventor, announced he 
would support Roosevelt. The Pennsyl- 
vania Retailers Association and the 
American Retail Federation distributed 
circulars defending the security pro- 
gram. So did the P. Lorillard (Old 
Golds) tobacco company and others. 


The late Republican attack last week 
pulled pro-Roosevelt betting odds 
down from 3-1 to 2-1—the sharpest 
change of the year. 


® Amid all the last-minute vitupera- 
tion, propaganda, and bogus charges, 
the poet Carl Sandburg quietly recalled 
Lincoln’s remark in 1864: “It is difficult 
to say a sensible thing nowadays.” 
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Mr. Landon talked of ‘guillotines’ 
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COVERAGE: How the News Was 
Carried From Polls to Public 


On election day the 48 registered 
yoters of New Ashford, Mass., bounced 
out of bed at 4 A.M., wolfed their break- 
fasts, and rushed down to the little 
white schoolhouse-town hall. Under 
Massachusetts law, the polls opened at 
5:30 A.M., and the town total could be 
announced as soon as every vote was in. 
New Ashford sought to maintain a 
proud reputation. For twenty years it 
had been the first American community 
to report its Presidential choice. 

But this time another hamlet grabbed 
the honor. Millsfield, N. H., taking ad- 
vantage of a state law permitting a 
vote at 12:01 A.M., registered five bal- 
lots for Governor Landon and two for 
President Roosevelt. When reporters, 
including John Mahanna, husky repre- 
sentative of The Berkshire Eagle, re- 
ported that New Ashford had accorded 
26 votes to the Republican Presidential 
candidate and 19 to the Democratic, 
they learned that the Massachusetts 
town had gained only second place. 

Mahanna and his rivals were privates 
serving in local units of national armies 
engaged in publicizing America’s vote. 
The mobilized personnel totaled scores 
of thousands, including election-board 
members, party leaders, police, county 
clerks, photographers, reporters, tele- 
phone girls, telegraphers, comptometer 
operators, editors, printers, and radio 
operatives. 


STRATECY: News operations on the 
election front varied in different sec- 
tions. In New York, Philadelphia, Indi- 
anapolis, Des Moines, Davenport, Dal- 
las, and other cities where voting ma- 
chines were used, the count was auto- 
matically and instantly totaled. But the 
30,000 voting machines which clicked 
throughout the United States recorded 
only one-seventh of the total vote. In 
most of the nation’s 126,820 precincts, 
written ballots were counted by hand. 
Seated around long tables set up in 
schoolhouses, general stores, police sta- 
tions, barber shops, and firehouses, tel- 
lers worked for hours, sometimes under 
the glare of electric bulbs, sometimes 
in the dim glow of kerosene lamps. 

These district totals reached the pub- 
lic by widely different routes. In New 
Ashford the count could be obtained at 
the townhall; but in parts of Kentucky 
locked ballot boxes were brought by 
horseback from the districts to the 
county seats for tabulation. Even after 
totals were available, correspondents in 
several Kentucky counties faced prob- 
lems of news transmission. Knott Coun- 
ty boasts no telegraph, and the single 
telephone line from Hindman, the coun- 
ty seat, is prone to break down at criti- 
cal moments. Martin County lacks even 
a telephone line. To report results, 
hewspaper men motored to Williams- 
Port, W. Va. 


In some cities police collected or 
helped collect the returns, handing them 
over to the press at precinct stations or 
headquarters. The nation’s 2,000 dailies 
and four big news services had to adapt 
their campaigns to diverse sectors. 
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Residents of New.Ashford, Mass., crowded their schoolhouse-town hall 
at 5:45 A.M. to maintain a proud reputation established 20 years ago 





INTERNATIONAL 


In one New York district, Rabbi 
Nathan Wolf cast the only ballot 


Action: An example of efficient ac- 
tion on the nationwide front: the Asso- 
ciated Press served and was served by 
more than 1,300 American newspapers. 
The election-day force of the country’s 
largest news service exceeded 50,000. 
Mahanna, as a reporter for a member 
paper, was a typical A.P. man carrying 
out carefully prearranged tactics. 

He phoned the New Ashford total to 
county headquarters—in this case The 
Eagle office in Pittsfield. The Eagle 
phoned it to State headquarters—the 
A.P.’s Boston bureau. Thence it flashed 
over a 280,000-mile countrywide net- 
work of wires linked to the offices of 
member newspapers. There automatic 
telegraph machines hammered out the 
dispatch at the rate of a word a second. 

When Mahanna’s numerous A.P. col- 
leagues began to report, the evolutions 
became more complicated. County to- 
tals on State and national elections were 
quickly computed at county headquar- 
ters, then passed on to State bureaus. 
In these offices the streams of figures 


were correlated by comptometer oper- 
ators and statisticians. Checked by po- 
litical editors, the State totals then sped 
over the State, while the national fig- 
ures poured over the nation. The State 
bureau chiefs also heated up the wires 
with frequent bulletins on the trend of 
the elections, plus articles on the signifi- 
cance of the returns. 

In the A.P.’s Washington office, the 
State totals on Presidential and Con- 
gressional votes were chalked up on a 
big blackboard. Watching this, Byron 
Price, imperturbable bureau chief, wrote 
the leads to national stories, often paus- 
ing to scan bulletins rushed to him by 
copy boys. The remainder of the Wash- 
ington staff of 87 checked figures 
against their knowledge of national 
politics and dashed off explanatory 
pieces about the various contests. 

While Price and his aides labored in 
Washington, the A.P.’s unofficial elec- 
tion-day general had things compara- 
tively easy in New York. Claude An- 
drew Jagger, 34, devoted most of his 
attention to the State returns and in- 
tervened in the national setup only 
when infrequent occasion demanded. 

He had mapped out the A.P. cam- 
paign long before the first voter entered 
a booth. Financial editor for six years, 
he was experienced in dealing with 
market and financial figures. This was 
his first national-election command; yet 
it was primarily a statistical job not 
unlike his regular work. 

The affiliates to whom Jagger and 
other A.P. executives looked for statis- 
tics included the New York City News 
Association. In the nation’s largest city, 
whose vote promised to be immensely 
important in the Presidential contest, 
8,000 police took the field as election 
workers. From election districts, offi- 
cers carried totals to the nearest pre- 
cinct stations, whence the news was 
telephoned to headquarters. The tele- 
phone traffic schedule, worked out by 
William G. Henderson, City News man- 
ager and treasurer, called for 45,000 
calls in three hours. 

At police headquarters Henderson 
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Pencil, chalk, type: Tabulated by statisticians, election returns went up on a big blackboard in the 


marshaled 100 comptometer girls and 
some 500 other workers. As soon as dis- 
trict totals were computed, they flashed 
over teletype wires to the big city news- 
papers and the A.P. A staff of City 
IWews rewrite men kept up a running 
fire of bulletins on the first scattered 
districts which indicated the trend of 
the vote and kept peppering the papers 
with figures until the last of nearly 
3,000,000 city votes were in. 


Meanwhile Henderson prayed that 
there would be no fires to cover. He also 
kept his eye open for the returns from 
Rabbi Nathan Wolf’s district. Because 
of an odd crisscrossing of Congression- 
al, State Senatorial, and Assembly dis- 
trict lines, Rabbi Wolf had long been 
the only voter in his area. Henderson 
likes to rush out with a special bulletin 
on the Rabbi’s selections. Meticulously 
careful, he avoids saying that the lone 
voter chooses any particular candi- 
dates. The City News merely chroni- 
cles the choice, adding that the 40th 
Electoral District of the 10th Assembly 
District has but one voter. 


RivaAts: On the national front the 
A.P. had three competitors—Interna- 
tional News Service, United Press, and 
Universal Service. They also had laid 
plans in advance and made detailed 
preparations to collect and disseminate 
the news generated during the 174 
hours in which more than 40,000,000 
citizens swarmed to the polls. 


Both the Hearst-owned International 
and the Scripps-Howard United Press 
assigned definite territories to local 
correspondents and affiliated newspa- 
pers which reported to State bureaus. 
These in turn sent out State and na- 
tional figures, trend bulletins, and spe- 
cial stories. Under I.N.S. strategy, 
worked out by Barry Faris, editor-in- 
chief, election G.H.Q. was established in 
New York where a staff of political 
sages headed by George R. Holmes, 
chief of the Washington bureau, ac- 
counted for the general leads. I.N.S., 
ordinarily a daytime service, remained 
on the job throughout election night 





Washington bureau of The Associated Press, then sped by teletype to newspapers and radio stations 


and furnished news to Universal, the 
Hearst night service. 

L. B. Mickel, superintendent of bu- 
reaus and chief election tactician of 
U.P., also transferred his Washington 
men to New York. A dozen political ex- 
perts including Lyle C. Wilson, chief of 
the capital bureau, hammered out the 
most important stories. 


Rapio: Millions of Americans got 
their first election news through loud- 
speakers, for the A.P., I.N.S., U.P., and 
U.S. supplied returns to the National 
Broadcasting Co. and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System as well as to 
newspapers. Starting at 6 P.M. Tues- 
day, scattered results began to flash 
through the air. 

The Press Radio Bureau, established 
in 1934 to end a long press-radio feud, 
was the hopper through which the four 
news services poured returns into the 
headquarters of the two big broadcast- 
ing chains. Directed by James Barrett, 
onetime city editor of The New York 
World, the bureau operated with a 
trebled staff. Morse instruments in: the 
studios clicked off Presidential returns, 
while teletrpe machines chattered of 
secondary races and summaries. 

In a huge, mural-walled studio 22 
stories above Manhattan, CBS pages 
scurried with the telegraph and tele- 
type messages to the desk of Paul 
White, special-events chief. Routed 
thenvze to a staff of announcers and to 
attendants of a big, white chart, the 
bulletins went simultaneously on the 
air and cn the board. The flashing of 
varicolored lights told Hugh Conrad, 
Bob Trout, and H. V. Kaltenborn, vet- 
eran commentators, when their five- 
minute cutins were due. At the same 
time, comptometer operators, watching 
the chart, totaled counts and calculated 
ratios. 

A four-room suite in Radio City was 
the bustling headquarters of NBC’s 70- 
man staff. Unlike the Columbia an- 
nouncers who cut into early evening 
programs only at half-hour intervals, 
John B. Kennedy and Graham Mc- 
Namee faded in their bulletins immedi- 





ately. All West Coast programs cleared 
through New York to assure effective 
fade-ins on both Red and Blue net- 
works. In the studios, pink (presi- 
dential), blue (secondary), and yellow 
(summaries) slips speeded pickups of 
figures dealing with various contests. 

The Mutual Broadcasting System did 
not share the elaborate hurly-burly of 
its sister nets. At intervals, its key sta- 
tion, WOR, gave out Trans-Radio spot 
news on the national contest, but mem- 
ber stations had to take care of their 
own local coverage. 

Stunt stuff flourished. NBC picked 
up a remote broadcast from New Ash- 
ford and local color from mobile units 
in New York, San Francisco, and Chi- 
cago. CBS put the “oldest and young- 
est voters in the land” on the air, as 
well as the first and last persons to vote. 
Both companies, uncertain of President 
Roosevelt’s last-minute plans, scnt 
crews to Hyde Park, N. Y., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., to record his reaction; 
they also despatched units to Governor 
Landon’s mansion in Topeka. 


Contrast: The minutely organized, 
high-speed methods of reporting mod- 
ern elections not only publicize results 
in a few hours but also minimize fraud 
and error in the counting. Officials can 
no longer take time out to monkey with 
the ballots as they did in the scandalous 
Hayes-Tilden election of 1876, when the 
result was not known for weeks. Any 
undue delay in announcing totals to the 
press at once arouses suspicion. More- 
over, the big news services have elimi- 
nated the duplication which inevitably 
resulted when numerous uncoordinated 
newspapers, plus telephone and tele- 
graph companies, assembled vote totals. 

Yet the figures which America now 
gets so quickly by press and radio are 
not official. Because the government 
has no organization to collect the re- 
turns speedily, the official totals will 
not be compiled for weeks. When they 
are, few people will read them—for, 
thanks to the nation’s armies of news- 
gatherers, the result of the 1936 elec- 
tions are already history. 
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STRIKE: Rebel Mariners Discard Peace Talk 
For Walkouts, and ‘the Public Takes the Beating’ 


Police stood on San Francisco docks, 
waiting. Across the wide water-front 
street, at the entrances to each pier, 
pickets stood in groups of twelve, wait- 
ing. Chill rain brushed their faces and 
raised tiny geysers on the Embarca- 
dero’s pavement, gleaming under the 
headlights of patrol cars. 

In Breen’s Cafe, Old Quaker and the 
rummy tables were in great demand. 
Now and then the Third Street door 
swung open to admit another sailor, 
come to spend an occasional 15 cents 
for a jigger of whisky and to pass away 
an hour or so at cards. 

Last week Breen’s sea-going cus- 
tomers had plenty of time for drink and 
talk and cards. They would not be 
going to sea again for quite a while. 


PRAYER: In the view of Edward F. 
McGrady, the Labor Department’s As- 
sistant Secretary, “sheer madness” had 
seized the water front. ‘Nobody wins. 
everybody loses. John Public is the 
man who will take the beating!” 

Midnight, Oct. 29, some 37,000 mari- 
time workers, manning ships and docks 
in the Pacific trade from Alaska to 
Hawaii to San Diego, launched a strike 
delayed three times within four weeks 
by the efforts of McGrady and other 
Federal conciliators. 

The would-be peacemakers had fas- 
tened their hopes upon one plea to un- 
ions and shipowners: continue the 1934 
agreement. Their prayer harked back 
two years, to the settlement of a gen- 
eral strike which froze San Francisco 
business for four days. 

In the aftermath of that paralysis, 
12,000 longshoremen won a working 
week of five six-hour days, high over- 
time pay, and the right to select crews 
through hiring halls run by union men. 


Every seaman and dock. worker on 
the Coast knew whom to credit. Harry 
Bridges, an emigrant sailorman from 
Australia, had bored into the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s’ Association, 
overwhelmed its conservative leaders, 
and captured the rank and file with his 
up-and-at-’em tactics. 

Bridges capitalized his new-found 
might by combining seven unions into 
the Maritime Federation of the Pacific. 
With him rose another young scrapper 
—Harry Lundeberg, head of the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific. 

The pair kept their followers in fight- 
ing fettle by an interminable series of 
“job-action” strikes—localized walk- 
outs called wherever and whenever a 
chance arose to pester the owners and 
win more privileges for the workers. 

Two years of Bridges-Lundeberg in- 
fighting thoroughly exasperated the 
shipowners. Weeks before the 1934 set- 
tlement expired Sept. 30, they dug in 
for a battle of their own. 

They demanded that the unions agree 
to penalize “quickie” strikers, place 
hiring halls under neutral control, and 
arbitrate disputed terms in the prevail- 
ing agreements. 


Leery of arbitration which might 
invite retreat, the unions rejoined with 
counterdemands: cash overtime pay for 
seamen instead of compensatory time 
off; an eight-hour day for ships’ offi- 
cers, cooks, and stewards at sea; ex- 
tension of preferential hiring to sailors 
—with assurance that the unions would 
decide who got preference. 


Then came deadlock, postponement 
of a seemingly inevitable strike until 
Oct. 15, deadlock again, postponement 
again—until the 28th. McGrady, 
veteran of the 1934 strife, had hurried 


A Curran propagandist, the scantling that felled him, and a Curran propaganda poster 
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Lundeberg’s formula: Strike! 
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Joseph Curran: Object, friendship 
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NEWSPHOTOS 


On New York’s water front, sympathetic seamen waged a guerilla strike 


out to the Coast. Close behind came 
Rear Admiral Harry G. Hamlet, mem- 
ber of the recently formed United 
States Maritime Commission. 

McGrady cajoled. Hamlet clubbed— 
and angered both sides. Last week, 27 
coastwise shippers dealt independently 
with the longshoremen, neared agree- 
ment, and found that the unions would 
make peace with all lines or none. 

Short of surrender, the unions could 
not make peace with all. Four trans- 
pacific lines, fearing that higher costs 
would hamper them in competition with 
foreign vessels, refused to grant cash 
overtime or preferential hiring. 

Oct. 27, the Maritime Federation 
unions announced that their members 
had voted to strike. Next day, they put 
off action for 24 hours—John L. Lewis, 
President Roosevelt’s labor spokesman, 
had talked to Bridges by cross-continent 
telephone. Oct. 29, no amount of talk- 
ing could persuade them to delay again. 


‘HELL’: In San Francisco Bay, heart 
of Pacific commerce, seamen packed 
their duffel bags and trudged off 57 
liners, tramps, and coastwise schooners. 
At San Pedro, port of entry to Los 
Angeles, pickets cheered the labors of 
sweating white-collar officials, making 
fast the strikebound liner California. 

In Seattle, police and pickets crowded 
the docks—peacefully. Mayor John F. 
Dore had warned: “There won’t be any 
gorillas with clubs or guns on the water 
front. If they show up to raise hell, 
we'll fix things so they won’t know the 
difference between Seattle and hell.” 


The tie-up of 300,000 tons of shipping 
quickly deranged the pattern of Pacific 
commerce. Four railroads refused 
to accept shipments destined for the 
Orient through San Francisco. Fifteen 
hundred Frisco warehousemen struck 
for higher wages, and Mayor Angelo 
Rossi thought it necessary to assure the 
city that food on hand would last at 
least twenty days. 


In Vancouver, B.C., shipowners unaf- 
fected by the strike prepared to grab a 
share of the business lost to vessels on 
the lower coast. In Washington and 


Oregon, lumbermen dependent upon 
water-borne transportation began to 
close mills employing 50,000 men. 

l*ederal authorities arranged to 
transfer mail to ships flying foreign 
flazzs and hence immune from American 
strikers. By the same means, should 
the walkout continue indefinitely, food 
supplies would go to Alaska. 

In Washington and San Francisco, 
civil ~and~ naval officials considered a 
move likely to meet bitter union oppo- 
sition. By proclamation, the President 
could authorize the navy to staff aban- 
doned vessels with crews detailed to 
safeguard machinery. 


Licuts Out: For complete success, 
West Coast seamen and longshoremen 
needed the aid of their fellows in the 
East. In New York last week, an Atlan- 
tic counterpart of Bridges set out to 
help. 

Joseph Curran, perennial rebel 
against more cautious leaders of the 


International Seamen’s Union, threw 
his rank-and-file Seamen’s Defense 
Committee into the fray. Object: tie. 
up of every dock and ship in Atlantic, 
Gulf, and Great Lakes ports. 


Ostensibly the committee wanted on- 
ly a “sympathy strike”’—an effective 
gesture of friendship toward Western 
seamen. Actually Curran had some- 
thing else in mind. By striking now, he 
might force shipowners to boost wages, 
although such a demand would violate 
I.S.U. contracts now in force. 


Unlike their Pacific comrades, East- 
ern longshoremen—the men who load 
and unload ships—refused to heed the 
strike plea. Joseph P. Ryan, president 
of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, kept his men at work with 
a convincing argument: they had just 
induced their employers to raise wages, 


Curran committee men, scattering 
handbills about New York docks, soon 
ran afoul of trouble. Four East River 
bruisers knocked down a propagandist, 
booted his face, and whaled him with a 
3-foot club. 


The next night I. S. U. officers called 
a meeting to debate Curran’s proposal 
for a strike vote. “Regular” union 
leaders pleaded for caution. Union 
members chanted: “Curran! Curran! 
We want Curran!” 


Expelled from I. S. U. after an in- 
surgent strike last Spring, Curran 
waited outside Cooper Union hall. At 
10:30 P.M. the officers departed; the 
lights went out; and Curran’s followers 
escorted him to the darkened platform. 


Forthwith they overrode their officers 
and voted an immediate strike. Mon- 
day their guerrilla warfare had enlisted 
2,100 seamen and halted 21 ships in 
New York Harbor; the transatlantic 
liner Manhattan, deserted by its crew, 
repaid fares to 350 passengers and can- 
celled its scheduled sailing to England; 
in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans, Mobile, and other Eastern ports, 
4,900 insurgents had struck on 91 ships. 
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In San Pedro, white-collar ‘strikebreakers’ earned pickets’ cheers 
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TEXAS: The Pension Rolls Give 
Taxpayers $7,000,000 Headache 


In the calculations of Texas politi- 
cians, black and brown people don’t 
amount to much. Politically impotent 
Negroes and ‘*"Mexicans’’—anyone 
sprung from Mexican parentage, wheth- 
er Texas-born or immigrant—make up 
23 per cent of the State’s population 
and 45 per cent of its relief rolls. 

Last week the Texas Legislature, 
striving to fimance old-age pensions, 
wavered unhappily between extraordi- 
nary favors for the black and the 
prown, and extraordinary burdens for 
white taxpayers. One Representative 
blurted an opinion popular in the Cap- 
itol halls at Austin: 

“Do you think I’m going to vote for 
a bill that gives pensions to niggers and 
Mexicans and Communists, and refuses 
‘em to the good old people of my home 
town?” 

In their solicitude for “the good old 
people,” the legislators last year enacted 
an ultraliberal pension plan which neg- 
lected to limit payments to the ac- 
tually needy. Every legislator knew 
that any such restriction would throw 
a big proportion of pension money to 
hard-up Mexicans and Negroes. 

Oct. 8, Gov. James V. Allred con- 
vened a special legislative session to 
deal with the result—a pension roll 
mounting expensively toward 147,000, 
instead of the 60,000 expected to apply. 
Last week the Governor hovered about 
House and Senate floors while the legis- 
lators gagged at his demands to cut the 
rolls and raise new taxes to pay the re- 
maining pensions. 

Within three days the Legislature de- 
feated, reconsidered, and passed a de- 
flated pension bill. The revised meas- 
ure reduced the State’s monthly outlay 

matched by Federal funds—from 
$1,250,000 to $700,000; levied $7,000,000 
annually in new taxes, and confined the 
rolls to those “in necessitous circum- 
stances.” 


SAN FRANCISCO: Giant Bridge 
Brings Joy and Doubts to City 


In Washington, President Roosevelt 
tapped a golden key. On the shores 
of San Francisco Bay, ex-President 
Hoover spoke up like a good Califor- 
nian: “The greatest bridge ever made 
by human hands.. .” : 

That day—July 9, 1933—-workmen 
broke ground for the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge, the world’s long- 
est overwater span. Stretching from 
San Francisco’s historic Rincon Hill, 
through a tunnel on midbay Yerba 
Buena Island, on to the Oakland tidal 
flats, the steel highway would cross 
4% miles of water and dwarf Scot- 
land’s famous Firth of Forth Bridge. 

Last week Charles H. Purcell, chief 
engineer, drove home the last of 2,100,- 
000 rivets, and the Pacific Coast in- 
dulged in a final review of the bridge’s 
Superlatives; $77,600,000 worth of steel, 
cement, lumber, and labor, 70,800 miles 
of pencil-thick plow wire, woven into 





28%4,-inch cables which suspend two 
tandem links above the West Bay; the 
underwater piers, huge as office build- 
ings; the island tunnel, through which 
a four-story house could be dragged; 
the 924 sodium-vapor lamps, throwing 
light equivalent to 35 full moons upon 
nighttime traffic. 

Californians willingly admitted that 
another bridge, now being built would 
boast the world’s highest towers (746 
feet) and longest single suspension span 
(4,200 feet). Next May that bridge will 
carry traffic over the Golden Gate, Pa- 
cific entrance to San Francisco Bay— 
“the world’s largest land locked harbor.” 

With both bridges in operation, San 
Franciscans will for the first time be 
able to drive north across the Golden 


to lose more than 50,000 of its 676,000 
residents. 

No one attributed this prospect solely 
to San Francisco’s frequent fogs and 
steep hills. For years San Franciscans 
have grumbled about their creaky 
transportation system: two streetcar 
lines—the city-owned Municipal Rail- 
roads and the Market Street Railroad 
—and a network of cable cars on the 
precipitous slopes of Nob and Russian 
Hills. Straphangers must allow 40 to 
45 minutes, during rush hours, to ride 
from downtown Market Street to the 
city’s residential outskirts. 

The new bridge threatened to clog 
traffic in the shopping, financial, and 
theatre districts—a triangle resting 
on a mile-long segment of Market 





NEWSPHOTOS 


The last rivet 


Gate to Marin County, and east across 
the bay to Oakland. Their tight little 
promontory, jutting between the Pa- 
cific and the bay, will then have three 
dry-land exits instead of the present 
one southward along the peninsula. 


CommuTerRs: San Francisco business- 
men, proud of the new bridge to Oak- 
land, planned three days of fireworks 
and marine parades to celebrate the of- 
ficial opening Nov. 12. Nevertheless, 
they had some doubts: how would the 
new links. with the East Bay cities of 
Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda affect 
San Francisco’s growth and prosperity ? 

Alarmists cried that already some 
50,000 commuters ferry from Oakland 
and Berkeley to work in San Francisco 
and ferry back to the transbay “bed- 
room cities” to sleep. They argued that 
the new bridge, slicing 26 minutes from 
commuters’ crossing schedules, would 
encourage a mass migration to the East 
Bay territory; that San Francisco stood 





Street, just north of the bridge ap- 
proach. City officials doubted if streets 
and surface cars could draw off the vast 
stream of bridge traffic as fast as it 
would pour from the First and Fifth 
Street exits. 


To remedy the likely tangle and keep 
San Franciscans in San Francisco, 
citizens suggested 75 different schemes. 
Newspapers campaigned for faster 
transportation. Finally municipal 
authorities decided to reroute surface 
cars in order to relieve Market Street 
congestion, and to install a subway 
system joining the downtown section 
with the Mission district, Western Ad- 
dition, and North Beach. 


Individual merchants, knowing that 
the favorable location of subway stops 
would boost sales, bickered over pro- 
posed routes; the Board of Supervisors 
withheld authorization of a necessary 
$52,300,000 bond issue until the dis- 
putes should be settled. Anyway the 
subway could not be completed for at 
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2. Workmen drive home an eyebar pin, completing a 1,400-foot link 
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4. On this catwalk, bridgemen spun 70,800 miles of wire into cables 5. Oakland to San Francisco through a 500-foot tunnel 
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6. A mile-long ramp, 175 feet above First Street, carries traffic to Fifth Street 7. Auto ferries will still ply the bay 
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From the air: San Francisco-Oakland bridge in the foreground; upper right, the span above the Golden Gate 
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least five years—plenty of time for im- 
patient citizens to move across the 
bay. 


Ferries: For three years San Fran- 
cisco Bay ferryboat crews have glumly 
watched the bridge take shape. They 
realize that the new roadway may 
mean the end of their ships and their 
jobs. In 1938 the Southern Pacific and 
Key Route railroads will run trains 
across the bridge and lay up nine pas- 
senger ferries—some of which have 
shuttled across the bay for 50 years. 

But in all probability the bridge will 
not monopolize transbay traffic. The 
Southern Pacific-Golden Gate Ferries, 
Ltd., will continue to operate sixteen 
auto transports in competition with the 
bridge. Ferrymen hope that many com- 
muters will prefer the boat ride to driv- 
ing on the crowded bridge, and that low- 
ered rates will lure others. 

Ferry companies would have the ad- 
vantage in any rate war, because the 
Bay Bridge Advisory Board hopes to 
collect: enough tolls to retire the RFC 
Construction loan within 25 years. Last 
week the board recommended a base 
charge of 65 cents for an automobile 
and four passengers; a nickei apiece for 
extra passengers; 50-trip commuters’ 
tickets for $22.50. 


- 
RESETTLEMENT: Hallett Saga 
Illustrates Tugwell ‘Success’ 


Roosevelt campaigners, sensitive to 
Republican cries of “Red” and “Brain 
Truster” leveled at Resettlement Ad- 
ministrator Rexford Tugwell, have kept 
the dapper doctor well in the back- 
ground. In the last five months, he has 
made one speech and published one 
magazine article. 

Last week Tugwell broke his accus- 
tomed silence to brag about the status 
of RA loans and collections. Tugwell 
collections: $6,543,896 of $8,552,668 due 
Oct. 1. Tugwell conclusion: “The re- 
habilitation-loan program has demon- 
strated its practical success.” 

The roof leaked. The house needed 
paint and new wallpaper and new win- 
dows and a chimney. But the govern- 
ment would tend to all that and fix up 
a new cow stable and repair the barn 
and put a top on the henhouse and buy 
some more cows and chickens. All in 
all, things were looking up last week 
for the Ulysses Simpson Grant Halletts 
of Tompkins County, New York. 

Hallett fortunes began to improve 
last year. In May, 1935, a stranger 
called at the Hallett farm on rocky 
Bald Hill, 12 miles from Ithaca, and in- 
troduced himself as a representative of 
the Resettlement Administration. Would 
Mr. Hallett consider selling his farm to 
the government, and moving to a better 
one in the valley near Lake Cayuga? 

Farmer Hallett soon made up his 
mind. His 156 acres, worth more than 
$30,000 in 1900, had run down so badly 
by 1921 that his mother was able to 
buy the place for $1,100. By last year 
30 acres* provided barely enough hay 
for two horses, and goldenrod clogged 
his fields. Besides, his house and barn 
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CHECK: Last week in Washington a Senator who never occupied a Senate seat drew his 
last paycheck—$833.33 for October. William F. Hill (left) of Florida, the late Senator 
Duncan U. Fletcher’s secretary for nineteen years, received an interim appointment after 
Fletcher died last June. Congress had adjourned, and Hill promised to relinquish the 
title to the winner of Tuesday’s Senatorial election—Claude Pepper of Tallahassee. 





were falling to pieces. People in Ithaca 
wouldn’t drive up the back road to buy 
his wood, and sometimes in Winter the 
road was so bad he couldn’t get to town 
himself. 

Resettlement offered $1,400 for the 


old place, and promised to set him up 
on a new site, stock it with milch cows 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Issued annual proclamation directing Fed- 
eral officials to observe Armistice Day, Nov. 
11, by displaying flags on all public build- 
ings. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury Department estimated that 3,000,- 
000 individuals and 257,000 corporations 
will pay $2,303,363,000 in Federal taxes on 
1936 incomes—an estimated increase of 
$976,790,000 over 1935. 

Labor Secretary Perkins reported that non- 
agricultural employment increased 1,400,- 
000 in the twelve months ended Sept. 30, 
and 6,000,000 since March, 1933. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Rural Electrification Administration allotted 
$2,284,500 for construction of power lines 
in eight States. 
ational Labor Relations Board reported 
that since its inception, Oct. 1, 1935, it had 
acted in a total of 1,405 cases involving 
291,408 workers. The board issued 98 de- 
cisions, reinstated 1,429 workers after dis- 
criminatory discharges, settled 103 strikes, 
and averted 78 impending strikes. 

Census Bureau estimated the population of 
the United States, as of July 1, at 128,429,- 
000 persons—nearly 5,654,000 more than 
the 1930 census_recorded. The largest per- 
centage gain for the six-year period was 
registered in the District of Columbia 
where population rose from 486,869 to 
619,000. During the fiscal year 1936 there 
wre 899,956 more births than deaths. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics reported 
farm exports for the fiscal year 1936 of 
$766,304,000, exceeding exports for the 
previous year by 15 per cent and marking 
the first increase since 1932. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Oct. 29) 
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*Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 





and chickens, and see that he had a de- 
cent house and outbuildings. (The Hal- 
lets need not feel that they were taking 
charity—they would pay all the money 
back to the government within 40 years.) 

So, not long ago, Hallett looked over 
a couple of farms. He picked out 86 
acres on a macadam road, 16 miles 
from Ithaca, and became the first East- 
ern farmer transplanted by Resettle- 
ment from worn-out land to acreage 
which promised him a comfortable liv- 
ing. 

Along with 104 other sites bought up 
in the Finger Lakes region, Resettle- 
ment will reforest his old place, stock it 
with game, and eventually turn it over 
to New York State as part of 60,000 
acres transferred from _ unprofitable 
farming to forestry and game conser- 
vation. 

RA figures that Hallett should gross 
$2,123 this year, run the farm and sup- 
port his wife and three children with 
$1,836, and repay $240 of the $3,800 ad- 
vanced to him. On Bald Hill last year, 
he earned only $242, plus $150 paid him 
for day labor on near-by farms. 

Last week some of his new neighbors 
were not so sure about his prospects. 
Five others had tried and failed to make 
a go of that farm within the last ten 
years. A farmer down the road had not 
cleared enough to keep a telephone and 
an automobile since 1931. 

Hallett didn’t worry. He planned to 
kill and sell the 75 roosters which made 
up half his poultry flock and replace 
them with laying hens. He would get 4 
few more cows, with a government 
loan, and hay prices were up this year. 
Soon, too, he would have some ready 
money—the local RA director had 
promised him a job this week with the 
WPA crew repairing his house and 
farm buildings. 
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BRITAIN : 26 Nations Rebuke Moscow on Spain, 
Absolving Italy; Baldwin Deplores Soviet ‘Fanatics’ 


For months, rumors of Josef Stalin’s 
serious illness, impending retirement, 
and even death have filtered out of 
Russia. 

Last week, answering an inquiry by 
Charles P. Nutter, Associated Press 
chief in Moscow, the Soviet Dictator 
wrote: 

“I know from foreign press reports 
that I long ago passed out of this sin- 
ful world ... Please don’t disturb me in 
the calm of the other world. Respect- 
fully, J. Stalin.” 

This pleasantry only obscured his real 
position in the light of current events. 
Had he wished to, the Red leader might 
have elaborated: 


It is equally true that, behind the 
scenes I am waging a fight for authori- 
ty ayainst Klementi Voroshiloff and his 
army clique. The War Commissar, once 
a humble munitions worker and now 
commander of Russia’s 16,000,000 
actual and potential fighting men, 
thinks the country should be run by 
officers, like Prussia and Japan—those 
great meddlers in other people’s af- 
fairs. 


To Voroshiloff’s pressure, Western 
European diplomats laid Russia’s re- 
cent blustering on behalf of the Madrid 
Reds. How dangerous this meddling 
might prove to Soviet prestige, events 
last week foreshadowed. 


WHITEHALL: In London Tuesday, a 
mighty black limousine moved out of 
the Foreign Office’s courtyard, knocked 
a piece off a pillar in negotiating the 
awkward passage into narrow Downing 
Street, and hummed toward the Ger- 
man Embassy on the other side of the 
Mall. 

Its lone passenger wore a brown shirt 
with blood-red swastika arm band, and 


a pleased expression. Joachim von 
Ribbentrop had paid his first visit to 
Whitehall in his new capacity as Am- 
bassador for Adolf Hitler, most eminent 
foe of bolshevism. 

Von Ribbentrop assured Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden that Berlin wanted 
nothing more than Britain’s friendship, 
that the German movement for the re- 
turn of “stolen colonies’ must not be 
taken too seriously, and that ‘“‘com- 
munism represents the only real danger 
to the British Empire.” 


TRIAL: The Reich envoy’s words 
echoed the sentiments of British Con- 
servative leaders. To this class be- 
longs Lord Plymouth, Eton-schooled 
chairman of the 27-nation committee on 
nonintervention in the Spanish war. 

Before this board last week, com- 
munism stood trial in the person of 
Ivan Maisky, Soviet Ambassador to 
London. A fortnight ago the squat, 
goateed envoy annoyed the delegates 
with an ambiguous threat: 

Unless Italy, Germany, and Portugal 
ceased arming the White forces of Gen. 
Francisco Franco, Russia might break 
its nonintervention pledge, help Madrid, 
and bring Europe to the verge of a 
general war. 

To this bluff the Fascists replied: 
We have not broken our promises; Rus- 
sia, on the contrary, has been arming 
the Spanish Reds. We demand an un- 
qualified clarification of the Kremlin’s 
intentions. 

Last week Maisky, his blue eyes 
twinkling, reiterated his previous 
statement—three times amplified and 
three times less clear. His Oriental 
ambiguities visibly annoyed Lord Ply- 
mouth and drew bristling threats from 
Dino Grandi. 

The graying Italian Ambassador 





Britain may ban uniforms for Sir Oswald Mosley’s girls in gray ... and their leader, Anne Brook-Griggs 








ACME 
Stanley Baldwin: ‘Force begot force!’ 


listed twenty specific Soviet violations 
of the nonintervention pact. Unless 
absolved of the Russian charges, he 
averred, Italy would break its neu- 
trality promises. The committee, coun- 
seled by Plymouth and Ambassador 
Charles Corbin of France, cleared 
Rome. 

Corbin treated Grandi toa rich din- 
ner in Soho, London’s Italian quarter. 

Maisky trudged back to the Soviet 
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Embassy, mumbling: “Hypocrites, Adolf Hitler and Foreign Minister Mrs. Simpson also had a cold: oc. 
hypocrites.” Ciano a fortnight ago. casionally a fit of coughing broke her 


Since the days of Peter the Great, 
Western Europeans have applied this 
epithet to Moscow’s “astute Asiatics.” 
Perhaps this occurred to Maisky later, 
as he sat in the House of Commons 
diplomatic gallery and heard waves of 
cheers interrupt the remarks of Stan- 
ley Baldwin. 


‘Force’: Looking more the country 
squire than ever after his three-month 
vacation, the Premier addressed the 
first Fall Parliamentary session—called 
to hear Laborite criticisms of the gov- 
ernment’s cool attitude to Madrid. 

“There has come into the world— 
communism... Its devotees are as fan- 
atical as in any religious war in the 
world’s history...” 

The Premier straightened up: “I 
don’t think there was any fascism in 
Italy ...or Germany... before com- 
munism began ... Force begot force! 

“In this country, thank God, those 
forces are not worth that together!” and 
he snapped his fingers. “We'll take jolly 
good care that neither will take root!” 


® In this remark listeners read a warn- 
ing to Sir Oswald Mosley, whose Black 
Shirts and gray-skirted amazons re- 
cently rioted in London’s East End. 
Members recalled how recently A. P. 
Herbert, precious Commons humorist, 
expressed the average Briton’s opinion 
of Fascists and Communists: “A plague 
on both your blouses!” 

After the Premier’s speech, Eden 
spoke for the Foreign Office: ‘“‘The chief 
complainant against the [noninterven- 
tion agreement] is Russia. We have no 
information whatsoever to support the 
Russian charges.” 

The following day First Lord of the 
Admiralty Sir Samuel Hoare—whose 
naval intelligence has accurate infor- 
mation on foreign gunrunning to Spain 
—added: “It is disastrous to interfere in 
the affairs of other countries. I com- 
mend that observation to the Com- 
intern.” 

Friday the House of Commons 
speaker read the customary message 
from the King—who set this Tuesday 
for the formal opening of Parliament. 

Edward VIII departed from routine 
phrases to describe the Montreux con- 
ference—which allowed Turkey to 
militarize the Dardanelles—as “setting 
a happy example for the future.” 


To Berlin and Rome this statement | 


indicated Britain sanctioned their cam- 
paign to revise the peace treaties. 


PEACE, OR: On the anti-Bolshevik Eu- 
ropean chorus, Benito Mussolini put an 
exclamation mark as bright as a new 
saber. : 

Sunday he began his fifteenth year 
as Dictator with a brief, characteristic 
speech at Milan, whence in 1922 he 
ordered his Fascist legions to march on 
Rome. 

The Duce called on “fascism and 
democracy” to fight communism, 
“which is ... supercapitalism of State 


carried to its most ferocious extreme.” 

He invited the rest.of Europe to join 
Italy “and Germany’s common front 
bolshevism—formulated by 


against 


Italy would oppose, by war if neces- 
sary, any efforts of Britain or France 
to challenge Roman supremacy in the 
Mediterranean—a “highroad’” to them, 
but “life” to Italy. 


Above all, the Duce asked: ‘Peace 
with all, with those near and afar!” 
Before 250,000 chain-cheering fans 
drowned out his voice, he added: 
“Armed peace!” 


® Monday, George Lansbury, ancient, 
incorrigible visionary of the Labor par- 
ty, urged the British Government to in- 


vite “the new President of the United 
States to come to Europe... If repre- 
sentatives of all nations sat around a 
table and said: ‘The world is heading 
for hell—what about it?’ it would be a 
first step toward peace.” 


DIVORCE: ‘Breakfast in Bed’ Cited 
By ‘Unimportant? Friend of King 


Granted, to Mrs. Wallis Simpson, na- 
tive of Baltimore, a decree nisi—she 
must lead a “blameless life’ for six 
months before the divorce becomes ab- 
solute; from Ernest Aldrich Simpson, 
former Harvard student, London ship 
broker; by Justice Sir Anthony Hawke, 
ex-legal aide to Edward’ VIII; at Ips- 
wich, England, Oct. 27. 

Mrs. Simpson sat with her back to a 
score of American and British journal- 
ists; save for her counsel, the judge, 
and court attendants, no one else wit- 
nessed the nineteen-minute proceedings. 

Justice Hawke, suffering from.a €6.d, 
kept a handkerchief to his face. Be- 
tween this and his white wig, his eyes 
glared at counsel and reporters. 





experienced voice as she testified. 

She and Simpson “lived happily” un. 
til 1934, when “he often went away for 
week ends alone.” That Christmas Mrs, 
Simpson inadvertently found a letter to 
her husband; this her lawyer now gave 
to Justice Hawke. 

“It seems to be in feminine handwrit- 
ing but I can’t understand it,” said the 
court. “This is evidence against no. 
body.” 

The attorney produced a typed copy 
of the letter; its discovery first led Mrs. 
Simpson to “suspect” her husband— 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS 


Trial at Ipswich: Mr. Pickwick attended—so did Mrs. Simpson 


with the result that she had him trailed. 
The plaintiff concluded her testimony 
by entering a letter she wrote Simpson 
July 23. 

Dear Ernest:—I have just learned 
that ... instead of being on business 
-.. you have been staying at an hotel 
in Bray with a lady ... am instruct- 
ing my solicitors to take proceedings 


Two waiters from the Hotel de Paris 
at Bray—a Thames-side nook 5 miles 
from Maidenhead—next laid _ their 
hands on the Bible. 

They swore that last July 22, at the 
Hotel de Paris, they served breakfast 
to Simpson and a blonde in bed. 

“I suppose,” said the judge through 
his handkerchief, “I must find adultery 
in this case...” 

Counsel: “Your Lordship may have 
in mind—” 

Court: “What is it I have in my 
mind? You know what it is? There is 
something in my mind?” 

Counsel: “I thought, with great def- 
erence, that your Lordship might have 
in mind what was regarded as an ordi- 
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nary case Of hotel evidence when the 
name of the. lady is not disclosed. The 
name... is in the petition.” 

“That is what was in my mind,” said 
the judge; and, to counsel’s request for 
a decree, with costs: “Yes, I suppose 
so. 
Three minutes later a black limou- 
sine, steered by one of Edward VIII’s 
chauffeurs, drove Mrs. Simpson Lon- 
donward so fast that the speediest press 
pursuit car had to give up the chase. 


In London, one newspaper man took 
a chance and rang up 16 Cumberland 
Terrace. Mrs. Simpson answered. She 
admitted she might “go abroad later,” 
put not to the United States “after all 
the nasty things they have said of me. 
I don’t know why they should talk... 
I’m not important.” 

Twenty-four hours later, the twice- 
divorced American commoner made her 
first visit to Buckingham Palace: King 
Edward entertained her and a few inti- 
mate friends at what a court gossip 
called “a very, very private dinner.” 


o 
GERMANY: Number 2 Nazi Eats 


Less Butter, Demands Colonies 


“The Fuehrer eats no meat or but- 
ter!” 

Gen. Hermann Wilhelm Goering last 
week admonished a mass meeting in 
Berlin’s streamlined Sport Palace. 
Speaking in his new capacity as ad- 
ministrator of Hitler’s four-year plan 
to make Germany economically self- 
sufficient, the 240-pound Economic Dic- 
tator added: “Too much fat creates 
large stomachs ...I have been eating 
less butter .. . reduced 20 pounds!” 


Then the Buddha-bellied No. 2 Nazi 
trumpeted a sour note into the sere- 
nade with which Joachim von Ribben- 
trop, suave London Ambassador (see 
page 17), seeks to soothe colony-con- 
scious British conservatives. 

“Give us back our colonies!” cried 
Goering. “Britain has one-third of the 
world as her colonies. If we had only 
a fraction of these ... we would not 
... talk about raw materials or food 
shortages.” 

The latest shortage decree falls on 
German children, in whose hands bal- 
loons’ will pop no more. General Goer- 
ing banned the toys last week: modern 
armies move on rubber-tired wheels— 
the Reich must hoard its scant supply. 


SPAIN: Unpleasant Surprises 
For Both the Whites and Reds 


The planes will come suddenly, out 
of nowhere... Flying high above the 
range of anti-aircraft guns, they will 
drop death with impunity ... One of 
their missiles alone could destroy an 
ordinary business building ... A score 
of gas bombs could wipe out the pop- 
ulation of a capital... 

Ever since the Great War, readers 
throughout the world have shivered at 
Phrases like these. For twenty years 
Prophets of Armageddon—ably sup- 
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Snow in the Guadarramas: The Reds still held off General Franco 


ported by politicians’ speeches—have 
been predicting the air-raid terror to 
come. 

Last Friday in Madrid, citizens hur- 
ried home across the Plaza Callao. The 
toot of taxis and screech of trolleys pre- 
vented them hearing the faint boom of 
Gen. Francisco Franco's artillery, 20 
miles south and west. 

It also prevented their hearing a 
faint, steady hum. Otherwise they 
might have peered skyward and caught 
the glint of silvery wings 3,000 feet 
above. 

An ear-splitting blast stopped them 
in their tracks. A _ second followed. 
Taxis and trolleys stopped dead. Had 
Franco brought his guns in range of 
Madrid? No. The sound of aircraft 
broke the citywide stillness. 

Then a third explosion sent the citi- 
zenry scurrying for shelter. General 
Franco’s imported air cruisers dropped 
six shrapnel charges in the narrow 
streets around Plaza Callao. 

Saturday and Monday more silvery 
bombers—Italian or German, the Reds 
weren’t sure—dived on the capital with 


sputtering machine guns. Madrid an- 
nounced 192 dead, 510 wounded, includ- 
ing scores of women and children. 

Bitterly, the Red government claimed 
that General Franco’s ocean-flying 
brother, Ramon—until recently attache 
at Madrid’s Embassy in Washington— 
had led the raids. 


These constituted a departure in Fran- 
co’s offensive against the capital. Here- 
tofore his planes had merely dropped 
leaflets, urging the Reds to surrender. 
Last week, his vanguard within 12 
miles of the goal, the White Dictator 
suffered a surprise. 


His disorganized adversaries stopped 
running. Instead, tanks from Russia 
and pursuit planes of American make 
routed his Moors from their advance 
positions. 

Though he quickly regained his loss- 
es, Franco had to admit he had spoken 
too fast last Monday, when he predict- 
ed the capital’s fall in “three to ten 
days.” 


® The war’s most pixyish dispatch 
came from James Abbe, father of I, 
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Oviedo: For twelve weeks General Lombarte resisted dynamite-hurling miners 
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Patience, Richard, and John (“Around 
the World in Eleven Years.”’) The news 
photographer heard the Moors had 
captured James Minifie of The New 
York Herald Tribune and Henry T. 
Gorrell of the United Press. 

Speeding to White headquarters, 
Abbe found them and also two other 
prisoners, “a British banker and a mili- 
tary attache ...I am not permitted to 
mention names but... the attache re- 
sembles Roland Young while the bank- 
er is not unlike Governor Landon in 
appearance ... The senior officer... 
said [I could] release their names if I 
would present $500 to charity ...I 
said I was an object of charity my- 
rs 


JAPAN: For Hirohito, a Snub; 
For Chiang Kai-shek, 50 Planes 


What the sailors said to the taxi 
driver—and what the cabman jabbered 
back—King Edward’s Ministers didn’t 
mention. 

Last week’s Foreign Office note to 
Japan confined itself to fundamentals: 
a month ago, three British bluejackets 
took a taxi at Keelung, port of the 
Japanese island of Formosa. Though 
they paid the fare in full, the taxi man 
picked a quarrel and called a cop. At 
the police station, Formosa’s army-run 
police assaulted the jack-tars, fractur- 
ing one bluejacket’s jaw. 

A gold-braided officer from H.M.S. 
Medway, 15,000-ton submarine tender, 
dropped in to set things right. Police 
insulted him. 

For these incidents Britain demanded 
reparations and apologies. 

London also administered an unprec- 
edented snub to Japan’s Divine Ruler. 
To mark a courtesy call at Tokyo by 
Britain’s Far Eastern fleet, Emperor 
Hirohito had arranged an audience for 
Commander-in-Chief Sir James Cole- 
brooke Little. Whitehall ordered Vice 
Admiral Little to postpone the visit. 


RETREAT: Last week’s little crisis em- 
phasized the breach between Britain 
and its traditional 
ally, which has been 
widening ever since 
1931. That year the 
Mikado’s empire 
builders scrapped 
the Washington 
nine-power treaty, 
swallowed Manchu- 
ria, slammed the 
“Open Door” to 
Northern China’s: 
commerce, and en- 
dangered Britain’s 
$1,100,000,000 Chi- 
nese investments. 

Five months ago, 
Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross returned to 
London from the 
Far Hast after a 
series of rebuffs. 
Tokyo had rejected 
the British Treas- 
ury representa- 
tive’s ‘chief propo- 











GLOBE 
ComMELY, BUT: Peng Chi—who became 
his wife in 1922—has presented Emperor 
Kang Teh of Manchukuo with no offspring. 
Last week a learned mandarin, sent by the 
last of the Manchus, conducted a concubine 
clinic in Peiping: From-100 live dolls be- 
tween 15 and 20 he will pick “a comely, 
but sturdy concubine” for Kang Teh. Her 
divine job: to bear Manchukuo’s fragile- 
looking, 29-year-old Emperor a son. 








sals: (1) international cooperation for 
the economic development of China; 
(2) Anglo-Japanese action to suppress 
Nipponese smuggling into China—a 
contraband avalanche that threatens 
British loans secured by Chinese cus- 
toms. 

London retaliated by befriending Rus- 
sia. Through financial credits, it facili- 
tated Red imports of British goods. Re- 
cently, Britain displeased Japan by a 
plan for monetary assistance to Chi- 
nese importers. 


Patriotism: Saturday, China gave 
Tokyo something to think about. Hon- 
oring the 50th birthday of Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek, Nanking Government Dic- 
tator, 400,000,000 citizens joined in a 
patriotic 


nationwide demonstration. 





Incident in China: Japan was ‘insulted,’ General Hsu (left) apologized 


Reason: Ching recently rejected new 
Japanese territorial demands. 

In Nankiug, 100,000 zealots cheereg 
a ceremonial “birthday presentation” 
to tue government of 50 fighting planes, 
mostl;, American-made and paid for by 
popular subscription. These—and 59 
more to come—will augment Chiang’s 
already impressive air armada of 400 
modern machines. 

The Generalissimo reaffirmed his de. 
fiance of Nippon: “I exhort Chinese 
airmen ... to utilize these planes to 
safeguard China’s independence.” 

Tokyo objected to the “anti-Japa- 
nese” demonstrations. A Foreign Office 
spokesman blustered: “The Chinese 
view seems to be that if Japan wants 
war, China is willing to oblige . . . If 
such tactics are designed to influence 
current negotiations ... . Nanking will 
soon discover its mistake.” 


a 
IRAQ: Ultimatum From the Air 
Brings Army’s Rule to Bagdad 


White leaflets, thrown from war 
planes, fluttered against a blue, sub- 
tropic sky. Bagdad citizens picked 
them up and read Gen. Bakr Sidky 
Pasha’s message. Iraq’s army chief 
had presented Premier Yassin Pasha 
al-Hashimi with an aerial ultimatum: 
RESIGN! 

When the 52-year-old soldier-Premier 
refused, General Sidky’s airmen again 
soared above the Tigris. This time they 
dropped bombs. 

Half an hour later, troops firing ma- 
chine guns swarmed into Bagdad. They 
invested the well-paved main streets 
and occupied all public buildings. 

In Iraq’s royal palace on the ancient 
city’s outskirts, King Ghazi accepted the 
Cabinet’s resignation. Then the 25- 
year-old, strong-willed monarch wel- 
comed the rebel leader, appointed a new 
Cabinet under Hikmat Sulaiman—ex- 
Minister of Justice—and dissolved Par- 
liament. 

To forestall popular outcry against 
last week’s military coup, the King 
promised a speedy general election. 

But General Sid- 
ky issued a dicta- 
tor’s proclamation: 
“His Majesty... 
has requested me 
te discharge the 
present govern- 
ment... The army 
may be compelled 
to use force... 
Anyone not heeding 
may place himself 
in a dangerous po- 
enh.” 

Bagdad sim- 
mered under con- 
ditions akin to mar- 
tial law. By grape- 
vine, the capital’s 
300,000 citizens 
heard further news. 
The rebels had acted 
with full knowledge 
of the King ..-: 
Fearing for his life, 
Yassin al-Hashimi 
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nad fled to Syria . . . Outside the city, 
Sidky soldiers had murdered Gen. Jafar 
pasha al-Askari, World War hero and 
Defense Minister in the overthrown 
Cabinet. 


Orvers: The’ insurgent success 
prought fresh worries to Britain. Four 
years ago London allayed mandated 
jraq’s nationalism by granting the 
country a limited form of independence. 

To safeguard British interests against 
foreign aggression—or a pan-Arab up- 
rising—London left a Royal Air 
Force detachment in Iraq. Under a 
95-year treaty of alliance, these sol- 
diers protect British-controlled oil 
fields and airports on the empire’s 
“lifeline.” 

Sidky Pasha, who shocked the world 
in 1933 by instigating massacres of 
Iraq's minority Assyrians, is a fiery 
advocate of the pan-Arab ideal. He 
incites rebellious Moslems with the 
memory of King Ghazi’s grandfather, 
Hussein ibn Ali—World War leader 


against the Turks and self-proclaimed 
“King of the Arab Countries.” 
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After the war, Britain repudiated 
“King Hussein,” breaking the word of 
“Lawrence of Arabia,” the British 
strategist who promised the Moslems 
independence. 

Last week, fearing the possibility of 
a Sidky-inspired pan-Arab revolt, Lon- 
don flashed marching orders to troops 
in neighboring Palestine and Egypt. 


Ou: From Northern Iraq’s Mosul 
wells, 1,200 miles of steel pipe lines 
carry “black gold” to Haifa, British 
Holy Land port, and to Tripoli on 
French-mandated Lebanon’s coast. 

Fourteen months ago, at the height 
of the Anglo-Italian crisis over Ethi- 
opia, an Italian Government-sponsored 
company consolidated its controlling in- 
terest in a 45,000-square-mile oil con- 
cession close to Britain’s Iraq fields. 
This posed a threat to the vulnerable 
Mosul pipe lines, vital conduits that fuel 
the British Fleet. 

Last June, coincident with Britain’s 
abandonment of - Ethiopia and sanc- 
tions, London and Rome sealed a com- 
pact over this strategic oil field. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: King Carol 
Bags Hares and Machine Guns 


Through Moravian hunting preserves 
last week, a small band spread terror 
with blazing guns. In one day alone 
they accounted for 8,000 victims. King 
Carol and his 15-year-old son Michael, 
the group’s leaders, together bagged 
800 hares and pheasants. 

It was the first official visit of a 
reigning monarch to 18-year-old Czech- 
oslovakia. Oct. 28 enthusiastic Prague 
crowds greeted Rumania’s King at Wil- 
son station and cheered his passage 
along Hoover Street and across the city 
to the 3,000-room palace where Presi- 
dent Benes occupies a six-room suitc. 

Carol discussed politics, reviewed 
troops, and bought Skoda machine 
guns. But he might have had an ul- 
terior reason for the trip. His divorced 
wife Helen recently announced she 
planned a four-week visit to Bucharest. 
In Rumania’s capital, the red-haired 
Magda Lupescu still lives discreetly in 
a villa handy to the Royal Palace. 
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PsycHoLoey: The native troops that invaded Ethiopia one year ago in the name of Roman civilization fought under Gen. Alessandr 9 
Pirzio-Biroli, the Italian Army’s foremost expert on black psychology. Last week they still fought—against the unconquered tribes of 
Western Ethiopia. Meanwhile, in Addis Ababa, tomorrow’s warriors ard their savage sisters already toddled in Fascist formation. 
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ARTS ing a more cheerful view with his har. M 
; lequins and circus folk, and blossom. , 
ing into his rose period of fine nudes | 
ART: Radical. French Moderns that show the first inkling of his inter. ' 
: est in plastic form. 
Again Invade U. S. Galleries An unusual feature of the exhibition _ 
is the double picture lent by Dr. Harry a 
This Fall, New York galleries have Bakwin. Evidently short of canvas in th 
gone French with a vengeance. After 1901, Picasso painted on one side the jas 
two seasons of spotlighting the Ameri- “Little Girl With Hat,” a rather sen- > 
can scene, dealers turned once more to timental study with brushwork similar tic 
Europe for exhibition material. Dur- to Van Gogh’s; on the other side ap- . 
ing the past two weeks, seven art deal- pears the somber, almost tortured por- tr: 
ers have paid tribute to the Gallic muse, trait of a streetwalker. ; 
with two doing special honor to Pablo ou 
Picasso, Spanish-born artist who found ® Prices on Picasso's works range from 19 
his inspiration in France. $1,000 for his gouaches up to $20,000 wi 
The Valentine Gallery filled four for the larger canvases. Naming no as 
rooms with a retrospective Picasso prices, Albert E. Gallatin, director of n¢ 
show, 1901-1934. It was a heavy dose New York University’s Museum of Liv- fo 
for conservatives, especially as the deal- ing Art, announced last week the pur- = 
er’s front door opened directly onto chase of the artist’s “Three Musicians.” he 
five huge canvases in the artist’s latest, The picture, considered one of his best Pp 
ultramodern style. Life-sized, elongated cubist examples, was formerly in a li 
women with double-eyed profiles sat ° fa. Swiss collection. The purchase brings 
reading books or writing letters. A Ww th C > 1904 Seli : the museum’s Picasso group to a total tk 
dazed public gasped. One of the finest es Ge Sey » at seligmanns of twenty, all were exhibited last week. m 
of the paintings, executed thickly with © At Henri Matisse’s home near the 
pcre gi — was “Young Girl Nice, France, flower mart, Picasso is an aa 
After this intial plunge into the emo- a tea mea 
tional intensity of Picasso’s genius, the Pierre Matisse Gallery to see mural 0 
magne oi ~y show was Pip oo sketches which the dealer’s 67-year-old t! 
ope sneak dian Ghaamihsn Gavotte ot og bday gal kee wegen > 
quality with their gods and <‘assic scen- chant, Serge Stchoukine was an early “ 
ery. The two remaining roors con- Matisse supporter, and his Sovietized h 
tained examples of the Blue and Rose collection helped form the basis of Mos- d 


periods; cubism and works infli -nced 
by African sculpture; and a sharp re- 
turn to formaiity with Picasso’s frescc 

like colors and heroic figures in tne 
neoclassic stage, ending in 1923. Since 
then, he has dipped into so many forms 
that no one has tried to pigeonhole 
them. Valentine Dudensing, director of 

the Valentine Gallery and personal 

friend of the painter, took a stab at it 

with “the fulfillment of Picasso.” 

Some critics call Picasso a charlatan, 
but in even his most radical composi- 
tions there is a human element that has 
a worldwide appeal. Orientals take as 
much delight in his paintings as their 
Western neighbors. Japan and China 
both own extensive collections of his 
works. Dudensing, who visited him last 
Summer, reports the artist living much 
as he did when he first came to Paris 
in 1900. A great talker, he loves to sit 
late at night in a cafe sipping a singie., 
drink of vermouth and absorbing the 
theories of the younger intelligentsia. 
When an idea for a painting develops, 
he locks himself in a room and paints 
furiously tor a week or more, allow- 
ing no one to intrude and receiving hi« 
meals throug ~ an opening in the doc. 

Althou;;h the Valentine exhibitica 
was daz:. ™: , it lacked the charm of the 
40 examp : of the Blue and Rose period 
(1901-1906) presented this week at the 
Seligmann Gallery. Borrowed from im- 
portant collections on both sides of the 
Atlantic, the group is the only substan- 
tial representation of these first pe- 
riods ever shown. Here is the young 
Spaniard—already a superb draftsman 
—filled with compassion for the world’s 
suffering, suffusing his canvases with 
sad and tender blue, gradually achiev- 


cow’s splendid Museum of Western Art. 1; 


® One of the satellites revolving around 

Matisse in the ’90s, Maurice de Vla- t 
minck became famous for the stormy , 
violence of his pictures. Last week in . 
his latest paintings at the Lilienfeld 
Galleries, New York, visitors found sun- f 
light at last breaking through his som- k 
ber clouds. His most effective picture I 
was a gay “Cornfield with Poppies.” 


( 
® The Julien Levy Gallery displayed 21 
paintings by another living artist, Gior- ‘ 
gio de Chirico, the Italian-Greek- 
French artist whom critics have alter- 
nately called a mystic and a maniac. 
“Mysterious Bathing’”—three canvases | 
of male nudes in swimr 1¢g, with fully 

dressed men gazing into sunlit space— 
attracted most attention. 





® To celebrate the opening of his new 
gallery, C. W. Kraushaar borrowed out- 
standing pictures sold by him in the 
‘ast 31 years. Among the ten old fa- 
vorites present were Van Gogh, Redon, 
and Morisot. The high spot was Henri 
de Toulouse-Lautrec’s subdued “Jane 
Avril Leaving the Moulin-Rouge,” one 
of many he painted of the beloved ac- 
tress. 


® National Art Week in New York 
might well have been rechristened “Pi- 
casso Week.” The swarthy intellectual’s 
work popped up again at the Reinhardt 
Galleries, in company with such other 
French masters as Degas, Renoir, Utril- 
lo, and Derain. 


® To give Derain rightful recognition 
among his contemporaries, the Brum- 
mer Gallery next week will offer a one- 
man show of 50 of his oil paintings. 







Valentine showed ‘The Red Hat, 1934 
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MUSIC: From a Duluth Garage 
To an Auditorium in Five Years 


When a visitor checks in at a Duluth, 
Minn., hotel, the desk clerk more often 
than not mentions that the town has a 
fine orchestra. Duluthians, proud of 
their four-year-old symphony, crowded 
last week into the old United States 
Armory to welcome back the organiza- 
tion for its fifth season. 

The Duluth Civic Symphony Orches- 
tra’s brief history reads like a chapter 
out of Horatio Alger. In the Fall of 
1932 a few musicians sent a delegate 
with a hard-luck story to Paul Lemay, 
assistant conductor of the near-by Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra. They had 
formed a cooperative group of 40 instru- 
mentalists but had no conductor; would 
he undertake the job with no recom- 
pense other than transportation and 
living expenses while in Duluth? 

Lemay, with typical energy and en- 
thusiasm for anything that hints of 
music, liked the idea of making some- 
thing from practically nothing: no 
money, no ensemble experience, and 
very few competent musicians. In Du- 
luth he found his potential orchestra 
tooting away in an old garage. Some 
of them, he discovered, didn’t even know 
the scope or limitations of their instru- 
ments. To complete his personnel, he 
ferreted out other local talent. For first 
oboe, he fourd a miner; his first horn 
he discovered in a shipyard; lawyers, 
doctors, and housewives made up the 
larger choirs. 

The new orchestra gave five concerts 
the first season—and to Lemay’s amaze- 
ment huge crowds came to listen. Dur- 
ing the second season, the organization 
received feeble financial encouragement 
from large business concerns that 
bought big groups of tickets for em- 
ployes. 

At this point Lemay got hard-boiled. 
Calling a meeting of his men, he de- 
manded a salary for himself and better 
working conditions for them; they must 
form an association and get community 
backing. With this in mind, the -sym- 
phony gave a benefit performance, all 
proceeds going to a guarantee nestegg. 
The eveht netted $1,800 and so im- 
pressed citizens that they agreed to 
help form the association. 

In the law offices of James G. Nye, 
tall, sandy-haired publicity chairman of 
the Chamber of Commerce, prominent 
men met in March, 1934, and formed the 
present organization. The board of di- 
rectors included a priest, a rabbi, law- 
yers, doctors, and merchants. By 1935 
a $10,000 fund had been raised, and the 
musicians found themselves an ac- 
cepted community institution. 

For the Chamber of Commerce, eager 
to attract Summer visitors, they gave 
nationwide radio concerts over NBC; 
the community-chest fund secured the 
group for benefit performances. 

This year, outstanding soloists will 
Show their recognition of the orches- 
tra’s growth by appearing with it in 
concert. Helen Jepson, soprano, opened 
the season last week; Jascha Heifetz, 
violinist; Percy Grainger, pianist; and 
the Don Cossack chorus will follow. 
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The Monte Carlo Ballet Russe opened its fourth United States season in New York 
last week with Leonide Massine’s arrangement of Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie Fantastique’ 





Eugenie Delarova (left) practices backstage at the Metropolitan Opera, while 
Tar-ara Grigorieva (right standing) portrays a musician’s opium dream of a picnic 


i NEWSPHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
.The ball at which the musician seeks his sweetheart (above) is the second move- 
ment of ‘Symphonie Fantastique,’ one of the finest of four new ballets this season 
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ARCHERY: Bow and Arrow Sport 
Shoots Back Where It Started 


In ancient days, primitives used bows 
and arrows to get meat for dinner. But 
with the invention of guns, the lethal 
value of bows and arrows waned—and 
archery became a sport. 

William Tell won an apple-shooting 
championship. Other men and women 
enjoyed shooting at straw targets. To- 
day in the United States, archery is the 
pet pastime of 9,000 devotees. 

Now history is repeating itself. In 
two States, Oregon and Wisconsin, 
archers have turned back to Indian 
days, directing their piercing equip- 
ment at deer. They have permits for a 
brief open season—no guns aBowes on 
the premises. 
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The Oregon returns are not yet in, 
but few expect a larger toll than last 
year when 150 people spent a month 
bagging eight. 

In Wisconsin’s Sauk and Columbia 
Counties, last week, 111 men and wom- 
en prowled the woods for five days. 
They had little luck—except Fire Chief 
Chester Sroka of Portage, Wis., who 
crept to within 20 feet of a buck, near 
enough to take a close-up photograph, 











FORECASTERS’ RACE 





Passing the half-way mark of NEws-WEEK’s 
football predicting competition amid a flurry 
of upsets, International News Service went into 
an undisputed lead over its four rivals. Selec- 
tion of Northwestern to trip Minnesota, and 
Temple to humble Holy Cross, were among the 
I, N. S. picks. Standings after five weeks: 


FORECASTER RIGHT WRONG PCT. 
International News Service... 84 41 .672 
Associated Press .......... 2 43 -656 
Grantland Rice ......... oo 8 44 645 
WOBWS- WERE wcccccccccceces 80 45 -640 
SO, DOOD Scsectievesdccne 78 47 .624 
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and slew him with a steel-tipped arrow. 
Many had good opportunities but 
missed when leaves and brush deflected 
their shots. 

These deer-stalking hunters don’t 
mind being ridiculed for their meager 
success. Roy I. Case, veteran bowman, 
explains: ‘We hunt for the sport, not 
for the results alone. A trout fisherman 
could get plenty of trout with worms 
but it would not be half the fun as with 
his rod and flies. Thus with the arch- 
ers.” Unlike the gun shooter, the archer 
has the thrill of seeing his arrow in 
flight and knows precisely how and 
why he missed. 

Charges of brutality annoy deer- 
shooting archers. They use the same 
kind of arrows that Englishmen and 
Frenchmen once killed each other with, 
and maintain that it is not an unusual 
thing for a death-dealing arrow to 
pierce a deer, split his bones en route, 
and drive into the ground beyond. 











FOOTBALL OUTLINE OF THE WEEK 





THIS WEEK’S GAMES 
(favorite in BLACK; 1935 
score in parentheses) 


INTERSECTIONAL 








FORDHAM (0) on... r t reless t : 
Purdue (20) . ins - Isbell’s extra point placed another blot on Carnegie Tech plaid, 7-6. Won: Ohio U., 47-0; 
SE Se Third successive major setback of year; pummeled by Penn, 16-6. Won: Wm.-Mary, 18-0; 
NOTRE. DAME (14) Came from behind after safety to overcome Ohio State, 7-2. Won: Carn. Tech. 2 
INDIANA Turned back Iowa attack time and again, winning, 13-6. Won: Centre, 38-0; 
Syracuse Beaten, 18-0, by Penn State. Won: Clarkson, 31-0. 
MICHIGAN rare —_ Tost lead in final quarter; tied by Boston College, 13-13. Won: Mich., 21-7; 
Temple (7) ... Handed Holy Cross its first defeat since 1934, 3-0. Won: Centre, 50-7; } 


PENNSYLVANIA (6) — Ten points in first ten minutes spelled ultimate 16-6 defeat of Navy. Won: Lafayette, 35-0; 
Michigan (16).............0-00 Outgained Illinois, 244 yards to 52, but lost on breaks, 9-6. Won: Columbia, 15-0. 
EE oe Best showing of year, tying Princeton, 14-14, in final moments. Won: Amherst, 38 
Virginia weuligaghainiphtioniiniapentdiat V. M. L. pass in last half minute defeated Cavaliers, 12-6, Won: Wm.-Mary, 7- 
EAST 
PRINCETON (54) ............. Terrible Tigers proved docile kittens in 14-14 tie with Harvard. Won: Williams, 27-7 
ee Cuffei by Columbia in first half, Ithacans revived in second; lost, 20-13 Won: Alfred, 74-0; 
DARTMOUTH (7) Defeated Yale and the referees, 11-7. Won: Vt.. 56-0; Brown, 
Columbia (13) .........000 ' First major victory of year, conquering Cornell, 20-13. Won: Me., 34-0; V. M. 
fae Kose Bow! visions became mere mirage; beaten by Temple, 3-0. Won: Bates, 45-0; 
COLGATE (0) cecccccceceeee Revitalized razzle-dazzle attack bewildered unbeaten Army, 14-7. Won: St. Lawr., 26- 
SGD  ssnenctbtimomeninese Almost won from Dartmouth; Yale’s 7 came after the Green’s 11. Won: Cornell, 23-0; 


Brown (0) Thumped Tufts, 38-7 


New York U. (25 
CARNEGIE TECH (6) 


SOUTHEAST 


feorgia Tech (7) 


LAST WEEK’S SHOWING 


The Yellowjackets were caught napping; 


Stopped Pittsburgh cold with magnificent defensive play; scoreless tie. Won: Frank-Marsh., 


Won: R. 1. St., 7-6. 


Touchdowns in every quarter added up to 46-0 victory over Lafayette. Won: Penn. Mil., 26-0. : 
Lost: N. Dame, 7-21; Mich. St., 0-7; Holy Cross, 0-7. 


Showed improvement in holding Purdue to 7-6 score. Won: Temple, 7-0. 


66-7; S. M. U., 7 


Wis., 


yr. 21-6; Dart., 7-0 
6; Lafayette, 41-0. Lost: Duke, 0-6; Tulane, 6-28 


Penn., 7-0; Navy, ad 
Lost: Harvard, 0-2 : Dart., 0-34; Penn., 6-48. 


stung by Clemson, 14-13. Won: Sewanee, 58-0: 
0; Detroit, 6-0; Ga., 20-13. Tied: Tulane, 0-0 


RECORD OF PREVIOUS MAJOR GAMES 


7-0; Waynesb’g, 20-6; St. M., 7-6, 





35-14; Chi., 37-7. Lost: Minn., 0-33. 


Va., 35-14. Lost: Yale, 7-12; Princeton, 0-7. 


7; Wash. -U., 14-6; Wis., 27-0. Lost: Pitt., 0-26, 


Mich... 14-3. ast: Nebr. 9-13; Ohio St., 0- 
Lost: Batd.- Wali. 7-19; Cornell, 7-20: Md., 0-20. 


2-7; Bos. Coll., 14-0. Lost: Carn. Tech, 0-7, 


Carn. Tech, 7-0; Mo., 13-0. Lost: Marquette, 7-13. 
“ i 


Princeton. 7-0: Brown, 48-6. Lost: Yale, 0-7. 


Lost: Mich. St., 7-21; Ind., 3-14; Minn., 0-26. 


Brown, 28-0. Lost: Army, 0-32; Dart., 7-26, 


Lost: Navy, 14-35; Md., 0-21; Wash.-Lee, 0-13. 


; Rutgers, 20-0; Navy, 7-0. Fw t: Penn., 0-7. 
Syracuse, 20-7; Penn. St. 13-7. Lost: Yale, 0-23. 
34-0: Harvard, 26-7. Lost: Holy Cross, 6-7. 

1., 38-0. Lost: Army, 16-27; Mich., 0-13. 


; Manhattan, 13-7; Carn. Tech, 7-0. 
: Rutgers, 28-0. 


7 
ane 


Lost: Ohio St., 0- 60; N. Car., 13-14. Tied: Georget’n, 


Ky., 34-0. Lost: Duke, 0-19. Tied: Vanderbilt, 0-0. 


Miss. St., J -0; Loyola, 13-6. Tied: Tenn., 0-0. 


AUBURN (33) Tiring traveling schedule proved boomerang; lost to Santa Clara, 12-0. Won: Tenn., 6 
III Ai doi ctisentipamnabinsidiles : Seored two touchdowns in last half to conquer Kentucky, 14-0. Won: Cle emson, 32-0; 
TULANE aaa Received unexpected opposition from Louisiana Tech, but won, 22-13. Won: Miss., 7-6; Cent'ry, 19-0; ‘olg., 28-6; N. Car., 21-7. Tied: Auburn, 0-0. 


LOUISIANA (28) 
Miss. State (13) 


SOUTHWEST 
SOUTHERN Pete. (34) Bruising 8l-yard drive branded the Texas Longhorns, 14-7. Won. Tex. A. & T., 
Texas A. & M * First defeat of year: Arkaisas, 18; Aggies, 0. Won: Hardin-Simmons, 
TEX. CHRISTIAN (28) Bombed the Baylor Rears with Baugh’s bullet passes, 28-0. Won: Ark., 18-14. 
WEED GOP decdsictncines scored first but faded before Southern Methodist, 14-7. Won: Okla., 6-0. 
ARKANSAS a eRe ae Outstanding achievement of season in blanking Texas A. & M., 18-0. Won: Baylor, 14-10. 
Rice (20) ... ee Won East-South intersectional contest from George Washington, 12-6. Won: Ga., 13-6; Tex., 7-0. Lost: La., 7-20; Duquesne, 0-14; Tex. A. & M., 0-3. 


MIDDLE WEST 


cdididetteavetnntatenaindlood Negro passing team, Simmons-to-Harris, sparkled but Indiana won, 13-6. Won: Carleton, 14. #. s Dak., 33-7. Lost: N’western, 7-18. Tied: Til, 0-0 
OATH WESTER Basa Took advantage of penalty for Minnesota roughness to win, 6-0. Won: Towa, 18-7; N. Dak. St., 40-7; Ohio St., 14-13; IIL, 13-2. 
Wisconsin (13) .... Remained in Big Ten cellar, losing to Chicago, 7-6. Won: S. Dak. St., 24-7. Lost: Marquette, 6-12; Purdue, 14-35; N. Dame, 0-27. 
OHIO STATE (20)......... Last-quarter drive fell short; bowed to Notre Dame, 7-2 . Won: N. Y. U., 60-0; Ind., 7-0. Lost: Pitt., 0-6; N’western, 13-14. 
oS | ) First-period converted touchdown won from Wisconsin, 7-6. Won: Lawrence, 34-0. Lost: Vanderbilt, 0-37; Purdue, 7-35. Tied: Butler, 6-6. 
a : In game minus any serious scoring threat, tied Arizona, 0-0. Won: Washburn, 19-6. Lost: Towa St., 7-21; Okla., 0-14: Kan. St., 6-26, 
NEBRASKA. 19) = Big Six championship near; Missouri overpowered, 20-0. Won: Iowa St., 34-0; Ind., 13-9; Okla., 14-0. Lost: Minn., “0:7 7. : 
FAR WEST 
96. SAL Sr onmtA (7). No game. Won. Ore. St., 38-7; Ore., 26-0; Ill.. 24-6; Stan., 14-7. Tied: Wash. St., 0-0. 
California (21) ................. Washington State swept through to last-ijuarter 14-13 triumph, Won: Ore. St., 7-0. Lost: St. M., 0-10; U. C. L. A., 6- 17; ; Wash., 0-13. 
Stanford (6) Avenged lone 1935 defeat, upsetting U. (. L. A., 19-6. Lost: 8 a 0-13; Wash, St.. 13-14; Calif., 7-14. Tied: Ore., 7-7. 


WASHINGTON (0) ...... Won from Oregon, 7-9. 





Became supreme in the South by vanquishing Vanderbilt, 19-0. Won: Rice, 20-7; Ga., 


Paraded through Sewanee, 638-0. Won: Catholic, 14-0. 


Reign over gridiron world ended by heir apparent, Northwestern, 6-0. Won: Wash... 14-7 


Won: vu. «i Me, 


14-0; Ore. St., 


47-7; Miss., 13- 0; Ark., 19-7. Tied: Tex., 6-6. 
Lost: Temple, 7 -12: La., 0-13. Tied: Geo. Wash., 0-0. 


61-0; Vanderbilt. 16-0. Lost: Fordham, 0-7. 


3-0: Rice, 3-0; T. C. U., 18-7. Bled: Baylor, 0-0. 


t: Tex. Tech, 0-7; Tex. A. & M., 7-18. Tied: Miss. St., 0-0. 


: Baylor, 18-21; Rice, 0-7. Tied: La., 6-6. 


Lost: T. C, U., 14-18; Geo. Wash., 6-13; La., 7-19. 


ebr., 7-0; Mich., 26-0; Purdue, 33-0 


19-7; Fate 13-0. Lost: Minn., 0-7. 


OREGON (6) ...... Made game stand in losing, 7-0, to title- ound Washington eleven. Won: Idaho, 13-0. Lost: S cae. 0-26; Wash. St., 0- i Stan., 7-7. 
U. C. L. A. (33).. Coast Conference hopes erased a Stanford, 19-6. Won: Ment., 30-0; Calif., -6; Ore. St., 22- 13. eet Waske ok” 





WASH. STATE (26) 
Oregon State (13) . 





Remained undefeated by narrow 14-13 victory over California. Won: Pw 
Popovich scored on 102-yard run for Montana, but Beavers won, 14-7. Leet: 





Calif, 7-38; 


19-0; Stan., 14-13; Idaho, 14-0; Ore. ts 3-0. on S. Calif., 0-0. 
Calif., 0-7 Wash., 7-19; U. ©. L. A., 13-22. 
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FOOTBALL: Mighty 
Fell Down; Up Popped Harvard 


Minnesota 


Last week’s surprises: (1) By snap- 
ping Minnesota’s 21-game -winning 
streak, 6-0, undefeated Northwestern 
became the nation’s undisputed leader 
(only two other major colleges remain 
undefeated and untied—Marquette and 
Santa Clara); (2) The amazing as- 
sistance that a losing Yale team re- 
ceived from referees in a hectic finale 
of the Dartmouth game; (3) Harvard’s 
14-14 tie with Princeton, first time the 
Crimson has scored a touchdown on the 
Tiger in sixteen years. 


HORSE SHOW: Trained Horses 
And Trained Men on Exhibition 


Dressage (rhyme with massage) is 
a phase of horsemanship little known to 
Americans—though Europeans have 
been experts at it since 1700. Major 
Hiram E. Tuttle, a New England law- 
yer who joined the United States Army 
during the World War, is the outstand- 
ing dressage rider in this country. Yet 
he could only make 29th place in last 
Summer’s Olympics. 

At the 53rd National Horse Show— 
in Madison Square Garden, New York, 
Nov. 4-10—Major Tuttle gives a night- 
ly dressage exhibition. He does not 
strain the patience of his evening- 
clothed audience by putting his horse 
through all the 135 movements of the 
Olympic routine but demonstrates only 
the high spots. Some of them: 

Piaffe (pronounced pea-aff-ay)— 
trotting his horse on one spot. 

Passage (rhyme with dressage)—a 
highly accentuated trot with just a 
slight forward movement. 

Pirouette—turning on the haunches. 

Two-track—trotting his horse for- 
ward and to the side at the same time. 

Galloping backward. 

Galloping forward with a change of 
lead—first every four strides, then 
every two strides, finally every stride. 

To the casual spectator, Major Tut- 
tle’s performance looks exactly like 
what is isn’t—a circus rider’s demon- 
stration. The first requirement of dres- 
sage is that the horse do everything 





INTERNATIONAL 

YACHTING: The America’s Cup races of 
1937 will come close to being the most 
expensive sport event ever held. At a cost 
of $175,000, Thomas Octave Murdoch Sop- 
with, British challenger, has built himself 
a new streamlined speedster—Endeavour 
ll. Harold Vanderbilt, above with Mrs. 
Vanderbilt, last week decided to spend 
$400,000 on a new American defender— 
after failing in efforts to induce friends to 
share the expense. 








willingly, not through fear nor hope of 
reward. The horse should be in perfect 
tune with the rider, both mentally and 
physically. Unlike trick circus riders, 
Major Tuttle uses no spurs, no whip, 
does not even speak to his horse. 
With his legs, with gentle pressure of 
his finger tips, and by shifting his 

















weight, he encourages but never forces. 
No sugar or carrots await the obedient 
horse; Major Tuttle thanks him with 
only a light, friendly pat on the neck. 


A leather-faced Yankee of the Calvin 
Coolidge type, Major Tuttle has a pains- 
taking disposition well-suited to the 
tedious job of training horses.. He drives 
an automobile with care, speaks me- 
thodically, always sits erect, and re- 
moves any particles of dirt that cling 
to his spick-and-span uniform. 


Mounties: Also featured in the cur- 
rent National Show are the Royal Ca- 
nadian Mounted Police—32 _ scarlet- 
coated horsemen who go through a 
routine worthy of a Ziegfeld chorus. 
These “Mounties” want to correct a 
few popular misconceptions: 

They don’t always get their man, nor 
even their woman. Rules prevent them 
from marrying until they’ve been in the 
force six years and then they can only 
take a wife if the girl is O.K.’d by their 
commander. 

They don’t like to be called ““Mounties” 
—a misleading nickname. Of the 2,900 
men in the force, only 300 ride horses. 
They have many more dogs than horses, 
and most of the men travel in automo- 
biles, airplanes, motorcycles, boats, and 
dog sleds. 


. 
SWEEPSTAKES: 
Familiar Irish Hospital Theme 


Variations on 


The usual crop of laundresses, bar- 
tenders, tailors, immigrants, and house- 
wives won prizes—from $500 to $150,- 
000—in the Irish Hospitals’ Sweep- 
stake on the Cambridgeshire steeple- 
chase, run in England last week. As 
usual they expressed themselves as 
“thrilled to death,” “very happy,” etc. 
etc. 


Only two of the winners differed 
from the run-of-the-mine fortunates of 
the past—a dead man and a millionaire, 
each of whom won $3000. The dead 
man’s widow collected; and Henry O. 
Havemeyer, the New Jersey million- 
aire who inherited over $17,000,000 
from his sugar-magnate father, pre- 
served a dignified silence, refusing to 
be interviewed. 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Above, Capt. Alan T. Belcher, commander of the ‘Mounties,’ precision riders at the 
National Horse Show. Left below, a formation called ‘The Dome’; right, ‘The Star’ 
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““Find out how much 


MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 


will save us”’ 





SouUND protection—reduced cost. 
That’s a combination to appeal to any 
property owner. Strong, legal reserve 
Mutual companies offer exactly that. 

Mutual policyholders include thou- 
sands of the most experienced prop- 
erty owners and managers. Over 35 








billion dollars worth of property is 


protected against fire under Mutual | 
policies. The Mutual plan of insur- | 


ance, older than any other—differing 
in certain aspects from all others—is 
stronger today than at any time in its 
nearly 200 year history. 

Through selecting risks carefully— 
through helping owners avoid fire— 
Mutual companies have been able, 
year after year, to save a considerable 
part of the premium and have returned 
these savings to the policyholders. 

The 75 members of the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
have returned over $135,000,000 in 
the last ten years. Write today for 
booklet entitled “Mutual Fire Pro- 
tection.” Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


This seal identi- 
fies a member com- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 


Companies and the 
American Mutual 
4 Alliance. Itisa 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability. 
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MEDICINE: British Columbia Geis 
State Health Insurance System 


British Columbia employers last week 
handed neat little cards to 110,000 ium- 
berjacks, miners, stenographers, taxi 
drivers, garbage men—every worker, 
in fact, receiving less than $1,800 a 
year. Thus began the Western Hemi- 
sphere’s first wide-scale test of social- 
ized medicine. In about six months, the 
cards explained, the Provincial health- 
insurance law will take effect. There- 
after workers and their families will 
find their hospital and doctors’ bills al- 
most entirely done away with. 

Funds will come from three sources: 
besides a government contribution of 
$50,000 for organization purposes, em- 
ployers will chip in with 1 per cent of 
pay rolls, and workers will donate 2 per 
cent of their wages—this amount not to 
exceed 70 cents a week. When the fund 
reaches $250,000—which it should about 
May 1—free medical service will be- 
come a reality. 

After years of agitation, British Co- 
lumbia made its first positive step to- 
ward socialized medicine in 1928 when 
the Provincial Legislature appointed a 
committee “to inquire into the workings 
of any systems of health insurance...” 
Over protests from organized medicine 
and certain industrial groups, the bill 
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finally slipped through the Legislature 
last Spring. 

Workers may use hospitals ten weeks 
8. year and buy drugs and dressings <{ 
half pr:.e. Benefits, which begin four 
weeks «fter a worker’s first wage de- 
duction goes to the Health Insurance 
Commission, continue sixteen weeks 
after he loses his job. 

The commission rules out free treat. 
ment cases of venereal disease or al- 
coholism. Both are deemed the suffer. 
er’s own fault. Other groups excluded: 
Christian Scientists, because of their 
teachings, and domestic servants, be- 
cause of bother to householders in as- 
sessing salaries. 

How doctors will be paid for their 
services has yet to be settled. Three 
plans are under consideration: a straight 
salary; a per capita fee system under 
which a doctor would get so much per 
person in his district; and a straight 
fee system based on work done. 


Unirep States: The question of so- 
cialized medicine has split American 
doctors into two camps. The big Amer- 
ican Medical Association officially bris- 
tles at mention of any health-insurance 
scheme. The American College of Sur- 
geons guardedly accepts the idea. 


American medicine is big business— 
sixth in national importance on a mon- 
ey-expended basis. To cure their mani- 
fold ills, citizens spend approximately 
$3,500,000,000 each year. The physi- 
cians get a little less than a third of 
this. The rest goes to hospitals, patent- 














BLACK STAR 
PLAGUE: Six years ago the Netherlands began to drain the Zuider Zee and divided it 
by dikes into a fresh-water and a salt-water sea. The inland sea—Yssel—is still brackish, 
unabie to support fresh-water fish. Lack of these larvae gobblers has allowed billions of 
midgvs to develop. Swarming over the countryside, the insect pests have made motoring 
unsafe, life miserable. The abundance of midges has brought an invasion of spiders, 
which feed on them. Wasps to eat the spiders will probably come next, then birds to eat 
the wasps. Thus, Dutch cats will probably be the eventual winners. 
Top—House door covered with the nonbiting midges which closely resemble mosqui- 
toes. Below—a few of the pestilent spiders. 
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[ macine a cow thanking you for eating beet sugar! But well 


NEWS-WEEK 


On her 


way toa blue 
ribbon, thanks. 


to your sugar 


she might; because without beet sugar there would be no beet 


pulp—and beet pulp has contributed to practically every world 


record set for milk production in years .. .When you extract 


sugar from the sliced root, the economic usefulness of the big, 


white beet is just beginning. 


Local, then state, then national and finally world 
records and more world records have been set by 
Robert and Catherine Roemer’s dairy cows— 
heavy eaters of dried beet pulp—Ft. Collins, Colo. 


o o G 


Any dairyman can “‘slug’’ a cow with 
grain and rich concentrates for high milk 
production—a little while! And soon have 
a burnt-out cow or a dead one! But dried 
An industry engaged m developing American 
natural resources, improving’ Ainerican 
agriculture, and supplying American markets 
with an all-American food product 


UNITED STATES 


426 GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 


bowl 


pulp works differently. True, it is a very 
rich food, actually comparing with corn in feeding 
value. But unlike heavy grain, dried pulp is 
bulky, fluffy, succulent. It stimulates appe- 
tite. It promotes health. It sustains milk 
flow. Maine to California, Sweden to 
Little America, dried pulp is famous for 
“keeping cows on green pastures all win- 
ter.”’ It is demanded also for meat-cattle 
and sheep, for race-horses and poultry. 


Dried pulp is only one of the valuable by- 
products of America’s efficient beet sugar 
industry. “‘The Silver Wedge,” a booklet 
sent on request, tells the story of other by- 
products—wet pulp, molasses, beet tops, 
etc.—and the far-reaching benefits of this 
industry to other agriculture and other in- 
dustries. It will reassure you to know how 
much the beet is doing in addition to sup- 
plying thirty million Americans with pure 
sparkling sugar. 


ASSOCIATION 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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WE HOPE WE DESERVE IT! 


We, ourselves, scarcely realized what big news La Sallie's newness would 














be. With our new, smart, inviting lobby; our modern, interesting restau- 







rants; our colorful, cheerful, newly furnished rooms—with our entire 






institution a harmonious, up-to-the-minute hotel —only now we under- 












stand the whole-hearted resp of s d travelers and their en- 







thusiastic comment that La Salle is really Chicago's newest. You'll like it 






here —the comfortable rooms, the good food, the sensible rates. You'll 






feel refreshed—yovu'll respond to an atmosphere that fairly sparkles. 






And in service, you, our guest, will find we always live up to our 






slogan, “‘foremost in friendliness.’’ Welcome to La Salle Hotel! 


L_. Lab 


General Manager 


OALLE TOUTE 


Ch icage 


jy he Mew/ 
(itt N DICTIONARIES, as in today’s methods 
of hygiene, Time has brought a new 
order. Of course you have a dictionary, 
but does it, as do your own personal 
habits, reflect acceptance of the mod- 
ern? Does it indicate the same up-to- 


dateness that characterizes your thoughts 
and activities today? 



























New \ l\ 


FOREMOST " 


TIMES CHANGE 


and the old gives way 
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FRIENDL 

















A New Dictionary Built on a 
New Plan 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Not only in the inclusion of new words, but in the whole tone 
and outlook, this dictionary is a true reflection of current 
American good usage. Definitions are accurate, scholarly, 
fully informing, and simplified for easy understanding. 


COLLEGE EDITION 





























1280 PAGES $3.50 
ENCYCLOPEDIC 
EDITION 
P Neo 1540 PAGES $5.00 
et At all booksellers’ 
NOUN estes, ond stotioners" 


phan 20° 
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medicine makers, X-ray technicians, 
and others. 

The most complete health survey ever 
made in the United States was com- 
pleted in 1932. The Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care, financed by eight 
philanthropic organizations, spent five 
years and $750,000 analyzing the aver- 
age citizen: 

Each year he spends seven days sick- 
abed. One out of every 40 persons is 
bedridden all the time. The survey esti- 
mates that to care for all these ailing 
persons, the United States needs 7 per 
cent more doctors, 20 per cent more 
nurses, 60 per cent more hospital beds, 
and 75 per cent more dentists. With 
these increased facilities, planned medi- 
cal care would cost each citizen $3 a 
month. 

Socialized medicine, in actual oper- 
ation, costs much less. Endicott John- 
son Corp. hired 27 doctors, 3 dentists, 
51 nurses, and 2 pharmacists to treat 
its 60,000 shoe-factory workers and 
families in 1930. Cost: 50 cents a 
month. The Universities of Michigan, 
Minnesota, and California give students 
complete medical care for about $1 a 
month. 

Besides a deep-rooted antagonism to- 
ward socialistic schemes, organized 
medicine has numerous other com- 
plaints against medical socialization: it 
would bring higher taxes; proof that it 
would be cheaper is inadequate; it is 
government competition with private 
enterprise. 


Russia: Both groups have only to 
look to Russia for all the argumentative 
ammunition they want. In that country 
no doctor (unless he wishes to risk 
the firing squad) accepts a fee for any 
service. 

Each city is divided into wards, and 
each ward contains a polyclinic—repre- 
senting all specialties. Factories with 
1,000 or more employes and large 
schools have separate medical organi- 
zations. 

Soviet citizens annually contribute 
about $1,200,000,000 to support this 
medical colossus. When they are ill, 
all services, including long confinement 
in tuberculosis sanatoriums, are free. 
The family doctor, however, is a thing 
of the past. Patients have to accept 
the physician assigned. 

Woefully short of doctors, the Soviet 
is making a tremendous effort to supply 
the deficiency. In 1913 old Russia had 
only 24,000 M.D.’s. Today it has 90,000 
and hopes soon to have 165,000—one 
for each 1,000 citizens. 


This wide dissemination of medical 
knowledge is having its effect. Syphilis 
and gonorrhea are only about a quar- 
ter as prevalent as formerly, and in- 
fant-mortality rates have been cut in 
half. 


The lot of the Russian doctor is 
scarcely a happy one when judged by 
American standards. Average monthly 
income is $90. But, like all Soviet citi- 
zens, they can rent apartments for $9 a 
month, heat them for $1.20. Bread costs 
them 20 cents a pound and such expen- 
sive luxuries as spectacles, only $2. Of- 
fice rent is free, and there is no tuition 
for children in school. 
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American’ Scientists 


PHYSICS: 
Gather for Fifth Anniversary 


Few persons will deny that the United 
States leads the world in physics. The 
position is clinched by cosmic-ray sa- 
vants of the standing of Robert A. Milli- 
kan of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology and Arthur H. Compton of the 
University of Chicago; such atom 
smashers as the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology’s Robert J. Van de Graaf, 
California Tech’s Ernest O. Lawrence; 
and biophysicists like Drs. J. de Barenne 
and Warren S. McCulloch of Yale and 
Clarence W. Brown of the University 
of California, who lately have meas- 
ured the brain’s electrical potentials. 


American physicists have made his- 
tory by discovering two new atomic 
particles and by solving ten thousand 
and one industrial problems. Not until 
1931, however, did they form a profes- 
sional society. That year an organiza- 
tion representing another science—the 
Chemical Foundation—underwrote a 
new society: the American Institute of 
Physics. 

Since then physicists have achieved 
the dream of the alchemists—trans- 
mutation of elements. They have ar- 
tificially created radioactive elements. 
On the practical side, they have de- 
signed streamlined trains and autos, 
developed television, and solved many 
of aviation’s perplexing problems. 


At last week’s annual meeting in 
New York the practical men shoved the 
theorists into the background. 


VIBRATION: Prior to 1920, as every 
old-time automobile owner knows, mo- 
tor vibration was no laughing matter. 
Between certain speed limits the car 
trembled and pounded as if on the verge 
of collapse. 

Last week J. P. Den Hartog, Harvard 
physicist, told how motor manufactur- 
ers had solved this problem. A year 
ago they devised a new damper—a 
piece of metal hung loosely to the main 
shaft with a pair of steel pins. “On the 
running engine,” he said, “the loose 
piece vibrates back and forth quite 
rapidly and thus gives shocks to the 
shaft ... [It] is so cleverly designed 
that these shocks automatically are in 
opposition to the shocks which come 
from the cylinders.” Result of shock 
vs. shock: no vibration. 


Bui_piné: John Ely Burchard of Bos- 
ton’s Bemis Industries, Inc., thwacked 
builders, accusing them of paying too 
much attention to what goes in the 
house and not enough attention to the 
house itself. From Grosvenor Atter- 
bury, dean of architects in the prefab- 
ricated-house field, he borrowed the text 
for his sermon: 


“What really interests us most vitally 
today? Is it the discovery that my um- 
brella, if projected through space at 
sufficient velocity, will actually become 
shorter, until, if Einstein’s theory is 
what it is cracked up to be, it will dis- 
appear altogether? Scarcely ... Now 
we are spending millions to build 200- 
inch telescopes to scan the universe and 
determine whether it is getting meas- 
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ONLY 2° A MILE! 





IMPERIAL SALON CARS on THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Through without change between 


WASHINGTON & ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, LOUISVILLE 


Luxury—combined with economy— 
that’s Chesapeake and Ohio’s exclu- 
sive idea of what modern “day-coach” 
travel should be! On no other railroad 
will you find the extra comforts of 
Imperial Salon car service—genuine 
air conditioning, individual revolv- 


ing chairs, deep-pile carpets, read- 
ing lamps, white porcelain wash- 
rooms, special lounge for women 
—at the new low fare of 2c a mile. 
Whether for business or pleasure 
—it’s a genuine saving to travel this 
truly deluxe way! 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON © THE SPORTSMAN «¢ THE F. F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 





Visit the Chesapeake and Ohio miniature model railroad, the largest in the world, at the Empire State 
Building, ground floor, 34th Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City—during November and December. 
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for Low Fares 
> | Sail 
American) 


It’s more than patriotic to 
SAIL AMERICAN. It’s good 
business. On the Washington 
and Manhattan your money 
buys the American comforts 
and luxuries which are so im- 
portant a part of good living. 
Cabin Class. on the Washington and Manhattan 
for as little as $172. Tourist $116. Third $84.50. 
And on the popular President Harding and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Cabin Class is $129, Third $82. 

A Sailing Every Wednesday at Noon to 

Cobb, Plymouth, Havre and Hamburg 
Also “‘American One Class” ships fortnightly to Cobh 
and Liverpool. American Merchant Lines weekly direct 
to London. $100 one way, $185 round trip. 

See your travel agent 
No. 1 Broadway; 601 Fifth Avenue, New York 





United States Lines 

















There must be something exceptional in the 

attractions of St. Petersburg when so many, 

who come for a brief vacation, return to make 

their home here. . . . Mild, delightful, sunny 

climate . . . tropical scenery, southern seas 
. all kinds of outdoor fun, entertainment 

for everyone . . . pleasant living conditions— 

all these combine to invite you to the Sun- 

shine City this winter. Send for booklet today. 

G. M. Scott, Sec’y, 

Chimber of Commerce, 

St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Please send your free illustrated 


booklet. 
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urably smaller, or incalculably greater. 
All of which . . . seems brilliantly use- 
less, especially when you consider the 
millions who cannot afford decent homes 
because none of our great minds has 
ever been focused on the problem of 
everyday human shelter.” 

Thereupon Burchard analyzed a prac- 
tical problem. 

The human body loses heat in three 
ways: 19 per cent is diffused into sur- 
rounding air; 25 per cent is lost by evap- 
oration of perspiration; 56 per cent by 
radiation to solid surfaces—chairs, 
tables—that are colder than the body 
itself. Most efforts to keep the body 
warm in Winter are concentrated on 
warming room air. 

Why not, Burchard asks, heat the 
walls? Then radiated warmth would 
fall on the body and warm it. Rooms 
would be comfortable although air tem- 
peratures hung around 50 or 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

British researchers have _ experi- 
mented widely with such heated wall 
panels and the only major building in 
the United States that has incorporated 
it is the British Embassy in Washing- 
ton. 

When air from outdoors is pumped in, 
large amounts of fuel are required to 
warm it. This, Burchard finds, is large- 
ly unnecessary. Although most ven- 
tilating engineers allow 30 cubic feet 
of air per minute per person in a build- 
ing, physiologists have found that hu- 
man beings need only 4 cubic feet. Di- 
vergence in these two figures is caused 
by the need for flushing away odors— 
preventing “stuffiness.” The physicist 
suggests the invention of a “sniff me- 
ter” to detect odors, supplemented by 
a filtering device that would remove 
them. 


ELECTRICITY: To prevent huge trans- 
mission drop—consumption of power 
by friction as current passes through 
wires—utility companies use large 
wires and high voltages. Dr. Zay Jef- 
fries, General Electric metallurgist, and 
Dr. Elliot Quincy Adams, G, E. chemist, 
foresaw a day when this might be un- 
necessary: 

“A mere thread of lead, if maintained 
at a temperature of absolute zero, could 
carry all the electrical energy available 
at Niagara Falls all the way to San 
Francisco, without appreciable loss.” 

Since it is impracticable to achieve 
very low temperatures, and so far im- 
possible to reach absolute zero (-273 
degrees Centigrade), the two research- 
ers are looking for metals which offer 
less electrical resistance than copper; 
they also are investigating the practi- 
cability of refrigerated wires. 


Giass: Dr. Eugene Cornelius Sulli- 
van, Corning Glass Co.’s board chair- 
man, saw a day when his company 
migh’; be competing with textile mills: 

“The seemingly magical art of draw- 
ing fibrous glass and weaving magnif- 
icent glass textiles is a recent develop- 
ment... [the fibers] are only a few 
10,000ths of an inch in diameter, have 
a tensile strength as great as a million 
pounds per square inch.” 

The new fabric, flexible as silk, is 
thus stronger than steel. 
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SUPREME COURT: Bitter Book 
Takes Justices for Bumpy Ride 





The most amazing thing about great 
men is that, on close inspection, they 
invariably turn out to be human beings. 
Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen re- 
discover that fact in The Nine Old 
Men (325 pages, 90,000 words. Double- 
day, Doran, New York, $2.50). They 
rip off the Supreme Court Justices’ 
black robes and, with triumphant cyni- 
cism, find living, breathing mortals. 

The Paul Pry’s of Washington jour- 
nalism, Pearson and Allen produced 





NEWSPHOTOS 


Pearson and Allen 


their new book as a sequel to the key- 
hole-peeping smash hits, “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round” and “More Merry- 
Go-Round.” Riding the crest of those 
successes, and of their syndicated news- 
paper column, they promised Double 
day, Doran still more revelations. 

The publishers suggested taking the 
Roosevelt administration for a ride on 
the carrousel. Pearson and Allen fell 
in with the idea, and finished one chap- 
ter, describing the AAA—only to have 
changes in policy and personnel neces- 
sitate rewriting. After several such 
false starts they found the ground shift- 
ing under them too fast and gave up. 

Then they hit on a more substantial 
subject—the Supreme Court. They 
would write a short, brisk book of ten 
chapters and 50,000 words. But after 
they started work last January, they 
became so engrossed that the book grew 
to normal length. 

Scouting around for material, Pear- 
son and Allen talked to almost every- 
body—except the Justices themselves. 
They moseyed about the Justices 
home towns and quizzed dozens of 
friends, ex-secretaries, and former bus- 
iness associates. When the writing 
began, Pearson habitually started work 
at midnight and kept going as long as 
he could; Allen jumped in at 6 A.M. and 
wrote until noon. To insure uniformity 
of style, they traded completed sections 
and partly rewrote them. 

“The Nine Old Men” should gratify 
readers who have personal grudges 
against members of the court. The book 
buzzes with tittle-tattle, most of it em- 
barrassing to the Justices concerned. 
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Pearson and Allen even give well-known 
family skeletons a vigorous shaking: 
they repeat once more the story that a 
prother of one of the Justices seduced 
the family maid and fathered an ille- 
gitimate child; they recall that the 
father of another Justice resigned from 
the bench many years ago under threat 
of impeachment. 

The authors arbitrarily assume, with- 
out supporting argument, that the 
court’s conservative members not only 
are mistaken in their social philosophy, 
put know they are wrong and stick to 
their viewpoint through intellectual dis- 
honesty. 

In nine of the seventeen chapters, 
Pearson and Allen dissect the personal- 
ities of the Justices. Their conclusions: 

Charles Evans Hughes—a man on a 
flying trapeze, swinging back and forth 
between the court’s conservative and 
liberal factions, in a desperate and fu- 
tile attempt to preserve harmony. 


Louis Dembitz Brandeis—oldest of 
the Old Men (almost 80), a crusader 
for liberalism and the little man, op- 
posed to-centralized economic control 
by either capital or government. 


Benjamin Nathan Cardozo—philoso- 
pher, recluse, poet, and dreamer, too 
shy to make new friends, lonesome and 
out of place in Washington. 

Harlan Fiske Stone—bulwark of the 
liberal minority, a shrewd and forceful 
fighter, anxious to preserve the capital- 
istic system by eliminating its faults. 

Owen Josephus Roberts—youngest of 
the Old Men (61), powerful, fast-think- 
ing leader of the conservatives. 

Willis Van Devanter—a laissez-faire 
fanatic who can’t forget his good old 
rough-and-tumble days on the Wyom- 
ing frontier. 

Pierce Butler—a mediocre man who 
has done very well for himself by cap- 
italizing on a brutal, domineering man- 
ner. 

George Sutherland—sweet-natured 
dull-witted hypochondriac. 

James Clark McReynolds—lonely, 
crotchety, self-appointed executioner of 
all New Deal laws. 


> 
LEGAL BRIEFS 


ARRESTED: By Chicago police, How- 
ard Fulger, convict who escaped from 
the Jackson, Mich., penitentiary in 
1919. After serving two years of a ten- 
year sentence for rape, Fulger tun- 
neled under a wall of the prison. With- 
in a few months he married and be- 
came a law-abiding citizen. His arrest 
this week amazed his wife: in their 
seventeen years together she had never 
learned her husband’s past. To her he 
had always been known by the name 
he adopted after his escape: Howard 
Law. 

HeLp: By New York City’s felony 
court, in $2,500 bail, Luigi Cintique, on 
a charge of horse stealing. According 
to police, Cintique had diminished New 
York’s total of 25,000 horses by six. 
His rustling method: hire horses at 
city livery stables and sell them to up- 
State farmers. 
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Mest really worthwhile, lasting 
things have a high initial cost...and then con- 
tinuous upkeep. But here is one that promises 
to make your whole life happier. And its amaz- 
ing low first cost is its last. 


It is a 104 day World Cruise. On one of the 
famous, informal President Liners that start out 
every other week from New York, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Its cost, $1033 First Class, 
is less than ten dollars per day—for everything! 


See What the Fare Includes 


26,000 miles of cruising along the Sunshine 
Route, on a big, smooth-riding President Liner 
... with ample decks and an outdoorswimmin 
pool, every stateroom outside, grand food. An 
always, good companions. 


Visits ashore in Havana and at the Panama 
Canal. In California's Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. een Kobe. Shanghai and 
Hongkong. The Phi 1 aera Manila. Singapore 
and Penang, down at the tip of Asia, in the Malay 





Buy a Vinta for 2 pesos! 


States. Ceylon’s Colombo. India’s Bombay. In 
Feypt: Port Said, Suez and Alexandria. In Italy: 
aples and Genoa. France’s Marseilles. 

Guides for sightseeing and local transporta- 
tion in all your foreign ports of call. Your ship 
as your hotel every night you are away. 

All this your fare includes! Start planning 
now to go. Get all the details from your own 
Travel Agent, or by sending the coupon at right 
to our nearest office. 


An Incomparable Service 


Anew, illustrated book explains fully the unique 
service of these President Liners - world’s only 


N. other thing $1033 will buy 
offers all the lifelong thrilling memories of this 


to 21 ports in 14 vital countries. And $1033 
is the complete cost, First Class! 
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CRUISE 


regular world-cruising ships. It tells how you 
may circle the globe in only 85 days - by cross- 
ing America by train, sailing from California, 
disembarking at New York. 

Or how you may take up to two full years— 
stopover anywhere, make sidetrips, continue on 
the next or another President Liner. Round 








Ride in a carriage again! 
the World tickets without shore excursions, cost 
as little as $854 First Class. And favorable ex- 
change in most of the countries along your 
route makes costs ashore a good deal less than 
here at home. 

See your Travel Agent at once. Or address the 
coupon to us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
110 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago; 514 W. Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles; or 311 California Street, 
San Francisco. (Offices in other principal cities.) 


New York-California + Orient» Round the World 
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@ There's a thrill in every mile of this romantic. sun- 
splashed land .. there's beauty you'll remember the rest 
of your days..and real western hospitality that makes 
you feel welcome the moment you arrive in the Valley of 
the Sun. Live the glamorous, carefree western life this 
winter. The warm, dry climate of Phoenix and nearby 
Chandler, Mesa, Tempe, Glendale, Buckeye. and Wicken- 
burg assures you the most perfect winter you've ever 
known. There's every type of modern accommodation 
here, and living costs to meet any budget. 


Winter rates now effective on Rock Island— 


Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines. = 


_./Plhoenix 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
417 C Calle del Sol 
Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 

















48 Days Left... 


before Christmas. Now is the 
time for alert men and women 
to start earning their Christmas 
money by selling News-WEeEK. 
Get started early. Write today 
for information. 
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DOODLES: New Feature Results 
From Itch to Gather Scratches 


Russell M. Arundel watched the 
Prince of Wales scribble on an envelope 
during a visit to the United States in 
1924. He asked for the jottings and 
got them. Thereafter he asked for the 
idle-moment scrawls of other famous 
people. The collection grew but slowly 
until 1928 when a job with the Republi- 
can National Committee put him in 
touch with scores of prominent men. 


Arundel recently saw the movie “Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town” in which the 
scrawls were called “doodles.” He 
wrote to Columbia Pictures Corp. and 
got permission to use the name for a 
series of newspaper features. Last 
week doodles appeared in The Boston 
Transcript, San Francisco News, and 
ten other papers. Sold by United Fea- 
ture Syndicate, the first daily doodle 
was that of John Hamilton, chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. 


With each doodle Arundel provided 
an interpretation by a psychologist 
whose name he declined to reveal. The 
analysis of Hamilton’s herringbone pat- 
tern described him as a man with a 
great amount of pent-up nervous en- 
ergy. It also called him decisive and 
thorough. 


Similar energy, said the psychologist, 
impelled Herbert Hoover to express 
himself in “mysterious geometric sym- 
bolism”’ which probably reflected long 
training as an engineer. Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull’s contribution, born 
during a transatlantic telephone conver- 
sation with diplomatic subordinates, in- 
dicated “a systematized mind, contain- 
ing much of the dreamer and idealist.” 


Other doodlers to appear in the series 
include United States Senators Robert 
M. La Follette Jr. and Royal S. Cope- 
land, Attorney General Homer S. Cum- 
mings, Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace, and the late Huey P. Long. 
Their doodling performances are widely 
diversified. La Follette offers a sword 
and a figure that might be a skyscraper; 
Copeland scratches the outlines of 
flowers; Cummings fancies right-angle 
triangles; Wallace sketches octagons; 
and Long’s doodle, which dates from a 
session of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, shows the face of a young lady, 
and a four-fingered hand. 


Ninety-five per cent of the nation’s 
prominent men are doodlers, according 
to Arundel, and only a few of the many 
he interviewed refused toturn over their 
scrawls. Leading nondoodlers include 
Vice President Garner and Secretary of 
the Interior Harold Ickes. 


Arundel, a humorous man of 33, now 
secretary to United States Senator Jesse 
H. Metcalf of Rhode Island, admits that 
he indulges personally. While waiting 
in telephone booths he is likely to draw 
stars, circles, and hieroglyphics—these 
indicate a cunning capacity for making 
money out of other people’s doodles. 




















Doodler Cordell Hull is a dreamer .. . 
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Hoover a mysterious geometric symbolist 
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REPORT CARDS: Chatty Letter 
Replaces Conventional Ratings 


When Archibald comes home from 

school with a report card that says he 
got “A” in geography and “C” in spell- 
ing, his parents assume that Archibald 
does excellent work in geography and 
only fair work in spelling. But how 
good is excellent or how poor is fair? 
Educators who disapprove of the grad- 
ing system say that such marks— 
whether letters, percentages, or de- 
scriptive phrases—merely indicate a 
teacher’s personal idea. 

That argument is at least 24 years 
old. In 1912 two educators sent identi- 
cal geometry papers to 115 teachers 
and asked how they would grade them. 
When the marked examinations came 
back, the grades varied between 28 and 
92 per cent. Obviously, teachers had 
different ideas about the quality of 
scholastic work. 

In the quarter century since that re- 
vealing incident, educators have con- 
tinued to ponder the merits of the 
grading system. Many claim that grad- 
ings develop a sense of inferiority or 
superiority, and that they also cause 
pupils to regard a teacher as a judge 
rather than.as a friend. Nonsense, reply 
a good many other educators, who 
claim grades are a motivating force, 
spurring pupils on to better work. 

Despite arguments against report- 
card grades, the last survey—made in 
1931—indicated that nine-tenths of all 
report cards carried grades. Of these, 
46 per cent employed letters (A,B, etc.) ; 
24 per cent used words (good, fair, 
etc.); 15 per cent used numbers (100, 
90, etc.) ; and 3 per cent utilized descrip- 
tive phrases (above average, below av- 
erage, etc.). 

Last week in The Elementary School 
Journal, the descriptive-phrase idea— 
greatly amplified—was the subject of 
an article. Vernon L. Beggs, superin- 
tendent of schools in Elmhurst, IIl., told 
how his teachers had developed the 
phrase gradings into a friendly diagnos- 
tic letter from instructor to parent. 


In these letters, Elmhurst teachers 
inform the parent not only of the pupil’s 
intellectual progress, but of his physi- 
cal growth, work habits, and social ad- 
justments as well. Merits are praised; 
defects pointed out; remedies suggested. 


During the past few years such diag- 
nostic letters have replaced report-card 
grading in a number of school systems 
from Santa Monica, Calif., with 2,800 
pupiis to Newton, Mass., with 9,000 
pupils. 

Some cities use them in only a few 
primary classes, but in Elmhurst, 2,000 
children in the first eight grades now 
hear what their school work is like 
through these letters to their parents. 
Introducing the letters seven years ago 
in the first grade, Beggs extended their 
use a grade at a time through the city’s 
six elementary schools. 


To guide his teachers in writing the 
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BROOKS READY-MADE OVERCOATS 


Good appearance and exceptional comfort 
are two considerations of equal impor- 
tance in every Brooks Overcoat. In fact, 
they are based upon identical factors: 
Fine, pliable materials that tailor in easy, 
casual lines; unskimped cutting that gives 
adequate shoulder width and ample fold- 
over at the knee when walking or sitting 
down; and careful workmanship that 
makes every coat hold its shape and its 
seams throughout the life of the material. 
Materials in most instances are imported 
from Scotland and England...styles of our 
own origination are equally distinguished 
in appearance and include models for 


every occasion of town and country wear. 
Ready-made Overcoats for Fall and Winter 
$50 fo $IIO 


Brooks’ representatives are now visiting 50 cities in the United 
States.W rite our NewYork store Sor copy of their current itinerary 
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Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 
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Door Door 


Depending Upon Size 
DIRECT from FACTORY 
on 30 DAY APPROVAL 
USED in some of -the 
finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. 
Furnished in different 
materials, designs and 
finishes, imparting al- 
most any desired effect, 
Write for Free Copy of 
Our Illustrated Catalog 
No. W-1116. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. co. 
Manufacturers of Bookeases since 1899 
Factory and Main Office: Little Falls, N.Y. 
NewYork Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8662) 
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Be a Powerful 


SPEAKER 


Few men become important. who cannot 
speak WELL. Ideas frozen in silence or 
buried by word- ——s make no impres- 
sion, no money. In business, professional, 
club, civie life the tongue- tied have to take 
orders Good speakers give them. FREE Book, 
“Talking for Results,’ tells how_ Grenville 
Kleiser’s successful new method ban- 
ishes self- -cons sciousness; helps you 
“think on your feet’’; 
makes you a compelling. 
speaker, magnetic con-_ # 


versationist. Send for 
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Put on your own broadcast with the 
WALCO MIKE, most. entertaining 
radio device yet produced. . Sing, 
laugh, talk, crack jokes from an- 
other room and your radio will 
produce every sound as though you 
were miles away at a regular broad- 
casting station. 


Marvelous Fun at Parties 
Imitate the big radio stars and 
Dp a,**Ben Bernie’’ or 
“Rudy Vallee.’”’” No end of 
pleasure for grown-ups 
or kiddies. Excellent 
training in elocution, 
for “‘Amateur Hour’ 
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letters, he drew up a list of character- 
istics to be watched for in the pupil: 


A. Personality development 

Is he emotionally stable or unstable? 

Can he work or play with other chil- 
dren in a harmonious relationship? 

Is he a leader or a follower in group 
activities? 

Is he cheerfully and 
obedient? 

Is he unselfish and considerate in his 
relation’ with other children? 

Is he enthusiastic toward school activ- 
ities or is he apathetic? 

Is he truthful and honest? 

If he is untruthful, are his falsehoods 
defensive, imaginative, or maliciously 
deceitful? 

B. Methods of Study 

Is he capable of sustained attention or 
is;he easily distracted? 

Is. he ‘independent or is he dependent 
upon the teacher or classmates for help? 

Does he require an unusual amount of 
reteaching or does he retain well? 

Can he follow directions accurately? 

Is he fluent in oral expression? 

Is his work carefully or carelessly 
done? 

In comparison with his classmates, 
does he work rapidly or slowly? 

Does he possess any special abilities 
or aptitudes? 

C. Academic achievements 

Is. he acquiring a genuine 
adaptation? 

Is-his reading free from faulty devices, 
such as lip movement, diffusion of eye 
movenient, pointing, memorization, etc.? 

Does he read mechanically or with un- 
derstanding? 

Does he do voluntary reading or only 
assigned lessons? 

Is his number work on a par in rate 
and accuracy with accepted standards? 
With the remainder of the class? 

Are his spelling and writing in keep- 
ing with accepted norms? 

Dpes-y fe show any special ability or 
disability in art or music? 

Does he have any physical defect or 
lack of motor coordination that obstructs 
learning? 


In last week’s article Beggs revealed 
that, in 1935, 60.9 per cent of the parents 
expressed preference for the quarterly 


intelligently 


reading 


‘letters over the old grades carried by 


réport cards. He says that the letter 
“has definitely replaced” the card in 
Elmhurst’s primary schools and, while 
making “no claim of perfection,” he 
commends the letters as giving “a 
clearer picture of academic progress 
and personality growth.” He finds that 
they “foster a much"™more cooperative 
relation between home and school.” 


® In The Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion, Clarence Rushman, superintendent 
of schools at Holcombe, Wis., last week 
reported an even more drastic departure 
from arbitrary grading. None of the 


160 students in the town’s school sys-. 
tem gets report cards or takes exam- 


inations. 


Each pupil receives one or two mental 
tests, and a personality, hobby, and | 
home-environment’ rating. These and : 


attainment tests picture the pupil’s 


ability, the grades he should achieve, ’ 


his strong and weak spots. With this 
information, teachers can help the pupil 
where he needs it most. Tests are free- 
ly used in classes but-not as final ex- 
aminations, because “some pupils are 


under a severe nervous strain during | 


an- exam and cannot do full justice to 
it; others cram and) earti marks that 
are not a valid criterion as to what they 
know.” 
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TEACHERS: Psychological Data 
Indicate They Are Malad justed 


Maladjusted school children are a rec- 
ognized problem in modern education. 
Psychologists study them; schools 
make special provision for them; and 
teachers take extra pains to straighten 
out their quirks. 

But few psychologists have tried to 
find out how well or ill adjusted are 
teachers themselves. In 1935 Leigh 
Peck, 35-year-old educational psycholo- 
gist of the University of Texas, decided 
to investigate the mental health of 100 
women teachers attending the univer- 
sity’s Summer session. Last week the 
lead article in the current issue of The 
Journal of Educational Psychology 
summed up her survey. 

The women themselves volunteered 
the material on which Miss Peck based 
her findings. Each one anonymously 
took a personality test, a mental test, 
filled out a sheet of biographical data, 
and wrote an informal statement of 
problems she was making a conscious 
effort to adjust. 

The results were startling. Thirty- 
three per cent of the teachers proved 
emotionally maladjusted, with 12 per 
cent of these “in need of psychiatric 
advice.” Only 19 per cent were well 
adjusted and 48 per cent “average.” 

Digging back into her material, Miss 
Peck looked for factors within the 
teachers that caused maladjustment 
and might impair their classroom work. 
She found that one-third were shy and 
nervous and felt they deserved a better 
lot in life. Twenty-five per cent were 
often in a state of excitement, were up- 
set easily, did not plan their work 
ahead, disliked responsibility, had fre- 
quent indigestion, feared insanity, and 
wrestled with a conflict between sex 
and morality. One-fifth reported fre- 
quent low spirits. One-sixth admitted 
they lost their tempers easily. 

Married women showed the greatest 
number of symptoms of maladjustment. 
Single women were next, and the 
widows were the best adjusted. 

Next Miss Peck examined the ex- 
ternal factors that induced poor mental 
health. Half of the teachers. complained 
of heavy teaching loads.--A third of 
them deplored the lack of congenial as- 
sociates. One-fourth suffered from in- 
adequate recreational facilities and con- 
sidered their salaries unsatisfactory. 
One in five feared’ the loss of her job; 
found that community prejudices re- 
stricted her social. activities, and had 
personal financial problems aside from 
any question of salary. 

Primary teachers were worst adjust- 
ed; high-school teachers the best. 

Teachers whose personal history rec- 
ords showed that they were unhappy in 
childhood or adolescence reported-more 
symptoms of maladjustment than those 
who réported that their early years 
were happy. 

Miss Peck made no comment on her 
summaries. She plans next to investi- 


gate the ‘more intricate question of } 


how.teachers’ own adjustment troubles 
affect their attitude toward pupils’ 
problems. 
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COTTON ¢ Japanese Imports Scare Manufacturers; 


Textile Commission Will Try Polite Bargaining 


Until three years ago, Japanese ex- 
ports of cotton cloth to the United 
States were negligible. Only 789,244 
square yards in 1932 they increased to 
1,115,713 square yards the following 
year; 1934 saw another big jump to 
7,286,517. Last year’s total: 36,474,234 
square yards. 

Although this was only a fraction of 
the country’s 7,000,000,000-square-yard 
production of cotton cloth in 1935, tex- 
tile men have become alarmed. The 
chief menace, they believe, lies in Ja- 
pan’s concentrated competition in a few 
lines. 

During the first six months of this 
year the United States imported Jap- 
anese bleached-cotton cloths equivalent 
to 51.5 per cent of domestic production. 
Cotton velveteen imports were about 50 
per cent of domestic output. Japan has 
also cut deeply into the cotton hosiery 
market. Looking over these figures, 
manufacturers of other cotton textile 
lines wonder where the ax will fall 
next ? 

To check the competition, President 
Roosevelt last June raised customs 
duties on certain cotton cloths an aver- 
age of 42 per cent. Granting that this 
was a start, cotton men maintain that 
Japan can still undersell American 
mills. Reason: a Japanese wage stand- 
ard 85 per cent below America’s. 


Hopes: Last week Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison, president of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, Inc., reviewed the cotton 
manufacturers’ problems. In an address 
before the tenth annual meeting of the 
institute at the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York, Dr. Murchison outlined possible 
remedies: 

1—Under the Tariff Act of 1930 the 





President could raise duties on cotton 
textiles somewhat higher. But, accord- 
ing to Dr. Murchison, this would pro- 
hibit imports from other countries with- 
out affording adequate protection from 
Japan. 

2—The Soil Conservation Act em- 
powered the President to fix quotas for 
particular imports. But this law seemed 
so hedged about with restrictions that 
it offered little hope. 

3—Finally Dr. Murchison announced 
that American mill men were organiz- 
ing a commission to open friendly dis- 
cussions with Japan. The commission 
will try to arrange a voluntary market- 
ing agreement between the textile pro- 
ducers of the two countries—probably 
the first time a large American indus- 
try has taken such action. 

“If this procedure is not successful,” 
Dr. Murchison said, “we have no re- 
course but to action which is unilateral 
and directly restrictive.” 


° 
EARNINGS: Nine Steel Firms 
Make $36,120,000 in Quarter 


1929—The steel industry worked at 
89 per cent of capacity. Nine major 
firms showed a profit of more than 
$340,000,000. 

1932—The rate of operation fell be- 
low 20 per cent. Nine major firms lost 
nearly $131,000,000. 

1935—Succored by a thriving automo- 
bile industry, steel boosted its operat- 
ing rate to 48.5. Earnings responded. 
For the first time since the depression, 
the nine major firms reported black-ink 
figures. Net profit: $39,455,000 

Last week the same companies re- 
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Most Japanese textile mills are located in Tokyo, Shizuoka, and Osaka 
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The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


SALT 


MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


I guarantee them 
to please you! 


Sent on 
approval .@ 






Just 
what you 
want for 
a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish can § 
be until you serve some of my mackerel 
fillets, prepared the Down East way. It will 
be the rarest treat you’ve known in months. 
Take one of my new, meaty Fall-caught 
mackerel fillets. Freshen it. Broil it in its 
own juices to a tempting brown, until the rich, 
tender meat falls apart at the touch 







mouth will water at its appetizing 
aroma. You'll smack your lips over 
its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets— 
the pick of the new Fall catch is what you want— 
to get this real food joy. That’s the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send you 
the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from the fat, 
tender sides of the new Fall-caught mackerel. Prac- 
tically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these mack- 
erel fillets are so tender and full bodied that they just 


| flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Just send the coupon below or 18 
write me a letter, and I’ll ship you Extra 

a pail of 18 extra choice mack- Choice 
| erel fillets—each fillet suitable for 

| an individual serving. My fillets Mackerel 
| come to you all cleaned—no heads Fillets 


| lined wooden pail. Taste one— 
| broiled the Down East way. If 
| not satisfied it’s the finest mack- 
}erel you ever tasted, return the 
| balance at my expense. Otherwise, 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 





—no tails—no large body bones— 
no waste whatever—just meaty fil- 
lets packed in new brine in a wax- 


Only 
$*00 


send me only $2 within 10 days. Delivered 
200,000 families get their seafood FREE! 
from me this “‘prove-it-yourself’’ Anywhere 
way. I’ve been doing business this in the U. S. 








way for 51 years and I must say 
that this is the lowest price for 
this size pail of mackerel fillets I’ve ever offered. 
Send your coupon today for this real Gloucester treat. 
Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
141 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


10 nee. Recnti Dette. Tho Glovereee Puhermen 


Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 








141 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges pre- 
paid, a pail containing 18 extra choice mackerel fillets, 
clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and prac- 
tically boneless. If, after trying a few fillets, I am not 
entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at your ex- 
pense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I'll send 
you $2.00 within 10 days.* 


Address .. 


EE. Se ee ee ee 


Bark: OF Other releremed..........ccocecesessosessessscesceecevesese , 


*If you wish to send check for full amount now. I'll 

include with your mackerel a copy of my 25c beautifully 

illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful seafood 

recipes. Your money will be instantly refunded if 
ion are not pleased in every way. 
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When your 

eyes smart and 

; burn, refresh them 
instantly. Cooling, sooth- 

ing Murine Will relieve red- 
dened, tired, sensitive eyes. 
Use it morning and night. 
Recommended for 40 years. 
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Alka-Seltzer Makes a spar- 
Me BARN DANCE | | 
SATURDAY NIGHT 


kling alkalizing solution con 


ing an analgesic (acetyl salicylate). You drink 
it and it gives prompt, pleasant relief for 
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Headaches, Sour Stomach, Distress after 
Meals, Colds and other minor Aches and Pains 
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ported their third-quarter earnings. As 
a group they showed net income of 
$36,120,000 for the three months—only 
slightly below the entire 1935 figure. 
Meanwhile the rate of operation for the 
industry rose to 65.4. Individually the 
firms showed differing degrees of re- 
covery: 

United States Steel, biggest of them 
all, fell the hardest during the lean 
years. Last to benefit from the re- 
covery, the corporation made the best 
record during the July-September 
period. Net income: $13,636,177; last 
year, a net loss of $1,305,205. Stock- 
holders had reason to feel pleased. The 
directors declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 a share—first at that 
rate since 1932. They also paid an ad- 
ditional $2 on preferred, reducing ar- 
rears to $16.50. 

Bethlehem Steel revealed its highest 
third-period earnings since 1929: 
$4,575,058, compared with $701,616 a 
year ago. 

Republic Steel, third largest unit in 
the industry, reported net income of 
$3,311,555 against $507,731 last year. 

Jones & Laughlin’s net rose to 
$1,870,866 from $233,914 during last 
year’s third quarter. Directors de- 
clared a $1.75 dividend on the 7 per 
cent preferred stock—first since 25 
cents paid Oct. 2, 1933. 


Other companies: 


1936 1935 

American 

Rolling Mills $2,000,000* $ 552,137 
Inland Steel 3,788,199 1,810,203 
National Steel 3,359,704 2,287,763 
Wheeling Steel 1,186,660 648,597 
Youngstown 

Sheet and Tube 2,359,998 574,799 
*Estimated 


MERGER: Nash and Kelvinator 
Exchange Executives for Stock 


Last week Nash Motors Co. and the 
Kelvinator Corporation stepped into 
1936’s expansion parade. Charles W. 
Nash, 72-year-old founder and chair- 
man of the automobile firm, announced 
the two boards would ask stockholders’ 
approval of the formation of a new 
corporation—Nash-Kelvinator. Under 
the plan, Nash will issue 1% shares of 
stock in exchange for each share of 
Kelvinator; the automotive and refrig- 
erator units will operate independently 
at their respective Kenosha, Wis., and 
Detroit factories. 

Each of the companies has good 
prospects. Two years ago Nash entered 
the low-priced car field with the La 
Fayette and scaled the regular Nash 
line below $1,000. As a result, sales 
rose from the 1933 low—11,000 units— 
to 43,000 in 1935. Last month, orders 
for 24,000 of the new 1937 models for 
delivery before Jan. 1 assured the best 
quarter in five years. 

Kelvinator produces one-fifth of the 
refrigerators sold in the United States. 
One of the oldest and strongest of the 
electric-icebox manufacturers, the com- 
pany in the ten months ended July 31 
shipped nearly 36,000 refrigerators—45 
per cent more than in 1935. Nash’s 
$26,000,000 in working capital will help 
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Kelvinator exploit its newer products: 
electric washing and ironing machines 
and air conditioners. 

Observers expect George W. Mason, 
chairman of Kelvinator and president. 
to-be of the new combine, to take 
Charles Nash’s place at the head of the 
automobile concern. It is believed that 
Nash is ready to retire. In recent years 
he has spent much of his time vacation- 
ing in California and hunting in Wis. 
consin. 



















FURNACE: Holland Does Hot Jol 
Of Warming American Home 


During the depression of 1893 a short, 
stocky Frenchman in Akron, Ohio, was 
bolstering his scant income by playing 
a cornet in a band. Thirteen year 
later John P. Kolla—miner, foundry. 
man, steelworker, and factory hand 
invented a warm-air furnace that start. 
ed him on the road to wealth. 

When Kolla first decided to produce 
his furnace, he looked for factory sites 
in Ohio. But a friend convinced him 
that Holland, Mich., would be a better 
location. 

In September, 1906, Kolla loaded his 
furnace patterns and furniture into a 
freight car and moved to Holland. With 
twelve original stockholders, the Hol- 
land Furnace Co. started off with total 
capitalization of $50,000 and a 50- by 
200-foot plant. Today the company is 
the world’s largest. maker of warm-air 
furnaces. Excluding dividend payments 
through the years, each $1,000 of the 
original investment is now worth about 
$400,000. 


INNOVATION: From the outset Kolla 
was luckier than some inventors. In 
his son-in-law, A. H. Landwehr, origi- 
nally from St. Louis, he found an able 
business manager. Early in the com- 
pany’s history Landwehr wondered why 
sales didn’t increase faster. Studying 
the problem, he concluded that im- 
proper installation was at the heart of 
the matter. The remedy: direct instal- 
lation of Holland furnaces since 1910, 
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Col. P. T. Cheff of 
Holland Furnace Co. 


thereby eliminating the possibility of 
bad work by dealers and jobbers. 

At the same time Landwehr inaugu- 
rated the company’s present policy of 
training employes. Believing that the 
heating of each house presented its own 
engineering problem, he sent new men 
to study under a branch manager. After 
that they worked at furnace installa- 
tion. Then they attended a field train- 
ing school where men from the home 
office taught them more tricks of the 
trade. As a final check up, every pro- 
posed heating system had to be O.K.’d 
by expert engineers in Holland. 


Since Landwehr and Kolla started 
their direct-sales plan, the company’s 
branches have increased to about 400 
in 43 States. Today only a minor per- 
centage of sales are made through deal- 
ers in small communities where branch- 
es would be impractical. 


Spark PLuc: Several years ago Land- 
wehr retired. When Kolla also resigned 
in 1933, Col. P. T. Cheff, youngish 
preacher’s son, took over the inventor’s 
job. As vice president and general man- 
ager during the depression, Cheff found 
he had a tough job on his hands. De- 
spite sales amounting to $5,500,000 in 
1933-34, the company lost $100,000 that 
fiscal year. 

Cheff, who bounces around the plant 
with the enthusiasm of a schoolboy, 
soon made changes in the management 
and in the board of directors. To im- 
prove morale, he boosted salaries. To 
eliminate a production slump between 
March and May, he changed the com- 
pany’s fiscal year to the calendar year. 


‘His methods proved so successful that 


retail costs of Holland furnaces were 
reduced to the lowest point in the com- 
pany’s history. 

Last week Cheff said that stockhold- 
ers are now earning better than $2 a 
share. Sales have fully recovered from 
their depression slump and are running 
$3,000,000 ahead of 1935. Chief causes 
of recovery: proper management and 
8eneral business improvement. 
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Propucts: In 30 years Holland has 
installed some 3,500,000 furnaces in 
American homes. To make them, the 
company has enlarged its original plant 
and acquired others in Bethlehem, Pa., 
and Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Prices of 
Holland furnaces range from $250 to 
about $1,500. 

During the past eight years the com- 
pany has also developed two types of 
air conditioners. One of these converts 
the ordinary warm-air heating system 
into an air-conditioning unit by means 
of a power blower in the furnace. The 
second is a complete centrifugal-type 
pressure unit. Appearing for the first 
time in 1934, the pressure system this 
year has shown a 50 per cent increase 
in sales over 1935. 

In addition to these activities, the 
company operates 350 power-driven 
vacuum-cleaning units. Mounted on 
trucks and available to buildings 
equipped with any type of heating 
plant, these units remove soot and dust 
from furnaces, chimneys, and air ducts. 
Accounting for about 10 per cent of 
Holland’s total volume, they furnish 
many leads to the sale of complete 
furnace installations. 

The company also owns and operates 
a hotel in Holland. Name: Warm 
Friend Tavern. 


* 
SULPHUR: 


Reflected in Increased Demand 


Industrial Progress 


At the turn of the century, if they 
bothered about it at all, most people 
thought of sulphur in combination with 
molasses—and shuddered at the thought. 

Some also thought of it burning in 
darkened rooms after a siege of mumps 
or measles. 

Although it has gone out of vogue as 
a tonic, sulphur has become an indis- 
pensable factor in industry. By far the 
largest proportion goes into manufac- 
ture of sulphuric acid, which is essen- 
tial to many products. Among them: 
fertilizers, petroleum, steel, chemicals, 
textiles, and paints. In addition, crude 
sulphur is used in the manufacture of 
pulp and paper, rubber, dyes, insecti- 
cides, food products, and miscellaneous 
chemicals. 

Hence many economists consider 
sulphur one of the most reliable of ail 
business-activity barometers. In 1932 
United States sulphur production 
amounted to only 890,440 long tons. By 
last year business recovery had boosted 
this figure to 1,632,590 tons, an increase 
of 15 per cent over 1934. 

Present indications point to a con- 
tinued rise in production during 1936. 
Officials in the industry have estimated 
that total output in the first nine 
months of this year amounted to 1,433,- 
000 gross tons. 

Reflecting the business trend, the Tex- 
as Gulf Sulphur Co. last week an- 
nounced net third-quarter income of 
$2,912,383. Equivalent to 76 cents a 
share on the 3,840,000 no-par shares of 
capital stock, this was almost double 
the 47 cents a share earned in the third 
quarter of 1935. 

This week the Freeport Texas Co., 
























































































































































The Paris Garter concept of 
style goes deeper than de- 
signs and color schemes... 
it begins with structural 
features that assure styles 
that stay put comfortably 
and stay perfect. 

Made of “Miracle Elastic” 
. - » woven for super-com- 
fort ... they stay that way 
every hour that you wear 
them .. . and every detail 
of Paris workmanship and 
styling bears the creative 
touch of a fine original .. . 
copied, but never duplicated. 





ORIGINALS AT THE PRICE 
OF IMITATIONS 


Paris Garters are priced no 
higher than imitations ... So, 
if you can get the best... at the 
price of the next best...we 
leave it to you: What's best? 
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oldest American sulphur producer, made 
public net third-quarter income of $495,- 
637. This was equivalent to 60 cents a 
share on the 796,371 shares of $10-par 
common stock after provision for divi- 
dends on preferred stock. Earnings for 
the third quarter of 1935: 41 cents a 
share. 


Atom S: Since ancient times men 
have known about sulphur. As early as 
2000 B.C. it was used to bleach linen, 
and Egyptian painters of about 1600 
B.C. used colors requiring sulphur com- 
pounds. Profiting by its combustible 
properties, the Caesars used sulphur in 
preparing incendiary war materials. 


For several hundred years the island 
of Sicily was the chief source of supply. 
Producing an estimated all-time total 
of 28,000,000 tons, Sicily until 1903 sup- 
plied 95 per cent of the world’s sulphur. 
Since that time increased production in 
the United States and elsewhere has re- 
duced the Sicilian share of world out- 
put to about 10 per cent. 


Father of the sulphur industry in this 
country was Herman Frasch, a burgo- 
master’s son from Gaildorf, Wurttem- 
berg, who emigrated to the United 
States as a pharmacist in 1868. At about 
the same time oil prospectors in Cal- 
casieu Parish, Louisiana, discovered sul- 
phur 500 feet below the surface in the 
cap rock overlying a salt dome. All at- 
tempts to mine it in traditional ways 
failed, however, because of quicksand 
and noxious gases. 


In 1891 Frasch, who had become chief 
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Here’s a tire that’s a natural for start- 
stop city delivery service. With 47% 
more tread and extra-tough rubber, the 
new Goodrich Store-Door Silvertown 
saves real money on city route trucks. 
This tire has more non-skid, double wear, 
greater resistance to punctures. 

This is not an all-purpose tire. It is 
specially designed by Goodrich for %4 and 
1%4-ton trucks that make frequent stops 
and starts. If you want greater 
mileage from delivery truck 
tires, see a Goodrich dealer. 


MORE TREAD RUBBER 
DEEPER TREAD DESIGN 
GREATER CONTACT AREA 
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Crude sulphur from a Texas deposit awaiting shipment 


chemist for the Standard Oil Co., took 
out first patents on a new mining proc- 
ess. Knowing that sulphur melts at 
239 degrees Fahrenheit, Frasch used 
super-heated water to melt the sul- 
phur underground. An ingenious ar- 
rangement of pipes then allowed it to be 
forced to the surface by compressed air. 
When it cooled off, it solidified again in- 
to 99.5 per cent pure sulphur. 

Almost overnight the industry was 
revolutionized. In 1900 United States 
production was only 5,000 tons. But 
with Frasch’s process opening a big 
sulphur deposit in Louisiana in 1903, 
production jumped to 35,000 tons. 

The next year it skyrocketed to 190,- 
000 tons. Since the beginning of the 
century the United States has ac- 
counted for 32,000,000 tons—more than 
the total output of Sicily’s mines over 
hundreds of years. Present American 
output: 70 per cent of total world 
brimstone, or about 25 per cent of world 
production of sulphur in all forms. 


Companies: About 99 per cent of 
American sulphur in the form of brim- 
stone comes from the Texas and Louisi- 
ana deposits. Although Freeport Texas 
and Texas Gulf are the major producers, 
Jefferson Lake Oil Co. and the Duval 
Texas Sulphur Co. also operate in these 
States. 

Gulf Coast brimstone producers have 
to consider various outside factors that 
affect their market. A hundred years 
ago it was found that sulphuric acid 
could be made from copper- and iron- 
bearing pyrites (‘fool’s gold’). At 
present pyrites provide more than 50 
per cent of the world’s total sulphur 
output. By far the largest share of this 
goes into sulphuric acid. Still another 
source of the acid is the sulphurous gas 
which is a by-product of many metal- 
lurgical operations. 

Recently chemical processes have be- 
gun to challenge sulphuric acid’s place 
as the “bread and butter” of industry. 
New uses, however, are constantly be- 
ing found. Most interesting: sulphuric 
acid as a weed eradicator. Beginning in 
Europe and sponsored in this country 
by Freeport Texas, use of the acid to kill 
weeds has increased wheat yields as 
much as 35 per cent. 

Perhaps the biggest thorn in the 


American sulphur industry’s side is the 
high State-tax rate. Besides facing 
competition from foreign pyrites pro- 
ducers, the companies this year had to 
cope with tax boosts in both Texas and 
Louisiana. In July, Louisiana increased 
the production tax on crude sulphur 
from 60 cents to $2 a ton. Last week 
Texas jumped its tax from 28 cents a 
ton to $1.03. 


& 
COPPER: Europe’s War Fears 
Pull U. S. Price to Ten Cents 


When the world price of copper goes 
up or down, the American price tends 
to tag along. Chiefly because arma- 
ment programs have increased copper 
consumption abroad, the price of cop- 
per in the foreign market last fort- 
night reached 10 cents—a five-year 


peak. 
Last week the leading American pro- 
ducers jacked up the domestic price 


from 9.75 to 10 cents a pound—highest 
point since early 1931. Simultaneously 
the Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp. 
announced an advance in bare and 
magnet wire of 4 cent and in weather- 
proof wire of % cent a pound. Similar 
announcements were made by General 
Cable Corp. and Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co. 

Rumors of the price boost caused 
a flurry of sales. Amounting to 
10,038 tons over the week end, coppei’ 
sales for the month climbed above the 
60,000-ton mark. 


Cause: The price of copper is largely 
determined by the size of reserve stocks 
at refineries. Jan. 1, 1933, world cop- 
per stocks reached an all-time peak of 
798,587 tons. At that time domestic 
stocks amounted to 541,217 tons—about 
equal to last year’s total American 
consumption. 

Reflecting this surplus of the red 
metal, the domestic price dropped to an 
all-time low of 4.88 cents a pound for 
the month of February, 1933. Then 
copper men swung into action. Chiefly 
by limiting production from 1932 
through 1934, they shaved reserve 
stocks to 215,411 by the end of 1935. 

This year American business recovery 
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nas resulted in still further shrinkage. 
Although domestic production in- 
creased from 55,140 tons in August to 
62,660 tons in September, reserve stocks 
Oct. 1 were down to 188,720 tons—low- 
est since 1929. 

Estimates place world copper con- 
sumption for the year ended Aug. 31 at 
1,044,000 tons, whereas production dur- 
ing the same period amounted to only 
940,000 tons. In order to keep pace 
with the market, the international car- 
tel has increased the rate of copper 
output abroad four times since Aug. 1. 


Last week’s boost raised foreign pro- 
duction to 95 per cent of standard, 
effective Nov. 1. But as processing of 
newly mined copper requires several 
months, the added foreign output will 
not appear in the markets for some 
time. 

© 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


* Structural-steel sales for the week 
ending Oct. 25 amounted to 20,500 tons 
compared with 10,500 tons the week be- 
fore. Sales to date this year: 950,000 
tons; to this date last year, 710,000 
tons. 


* The regular weekly offering of $50,- 
000,000 in 273-day United States Treas- 
ury bills had drawn subscriptions of 
314 times that amount last Monday. 


* Permission granted by the ICC dur- 
ing the depression for railroads to im- 
pose special freight charges will expire 
Dec. 31. Standard Statistics, Inc., 
estimates that to offset the resulting 
loss in income the nation’s rail car- 
riers will require a 1937 traffic 5.2 per 
cent greater than this year’s. 


* To counteract the increased cost of 
living, 80,000 workers in the packing 
plants of Armour & Co., Swift & Co., 
Wilson & Co., Cudahy & Co., received 
7 per cent wage increases Nov. 2. Total 


annual cost to the companies: $8,- 
000,000. 
* Current estimates of domestic silk 


consumption in October indicate a 
slight decline, probably to 46,500 bales. 
October last year the nation consumed 
48,000 bales. 


* Bituminous coal producers announced 
their belief that the present favorable 
production rate—9,000,000 tons weekly 
—will probably continue throughout 
the Winter. 


* Lead prices are moving upward. For 
the first time since February, two major 
producers announced general advances. 
Oct. 27, St. Joseph Lead Co. raised its 
price $1 per ton while American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co. posted a $2 per 
ton advance. 


* The Federal Reserve Board announced 
that industrial production during Sep- 
tember and the first three weeks of 
October maintained its recent high 
level. Factory employment gained sub- 
Stantially. The board’s index of in- 
dustrial activity for September stood at 
109 per cent of the 1923-1925 average. 


* According to the American Gas As- 
Sociation, which met at Atlantic City 
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last week, revenues from manufactured- 
and natural-gas sales for the first eight 
months of 1936 were 6.8 per cent over 
the corresponding period last year. Do- 
mestic customers increased by 100,000 
during the period. 


® The Ford Motor Co. went into active 
production of its 1937 models last week, 
thereby putting the automotive industry 
in full swing. Although model changes 
have delayed some plants’ unduly, 
October production by all manufactur- 
ers is estimated at close to 250,000 
units, compared with 283,337 units in 
October, 1935. 


® Under permission granted last week 
by the International Rubber Regula- 
tion Committee, rubber-producing coun- 
tries may export 70 per cent of their 
year’s quota during the first six months 
of 1937. Last year they were limited to 
65 per cent. Despite this increase, ex- 
perts feel, rubber will continue in a 
favorable position. Consumption during 
1936 is estimated at about 1,000,000 tons. 
World stocks, which have been too 
high, dropped 150,000 tons this year. 


© $57,000,000 of securities underlying 
the $50,000,000 Kreuger & Toll secured 
debentures were sold at auction in New 
York. With the exception of two small 
blocks of Rumanian bonds, Kreutoll 
Realization Co. bought virtually all of 
this collateral for $9,418,041. Comple- 
tion of the sale awaits the approval of 
the New York Supreme Court. 








RADIO CHECK LIST 
Saturday, Nov. 7 to Friday, Nov. 13 











Light - face figures indicate 

A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 

given in Eastern Standard Time. 

SERIOUS: 

Debate: Harvard (affirmative from Boston) | 
vs. Cambridge (negative from London). 
Question: “‘Resolved: That national economic 
problems can be solved without international | 
cooperation.” Sat. 12:30 NBC-Red (WEAF). 
Pan-American Peace Conference: President 
Roosevelt and President Eleazar Lopez Con- 
treras, broadcasting from Washington and 
Venezuela, blend neighborly sentiments. Sat. 


10:30 NBC-Blue (WJZ). 


Europe: Raymond Leslie Buell, president of | 


the Foreign Policy Association, sums up Con- 
tinental troubles in a talk from Paris. Sun. 
1:30 CBS (WABC). 

Symphony: John Barbirolli, young British 
conductor, inaugurates the 1936-37 
the New York Philharmonic. Sun. 3:00 CBS. 
Stanley Baldwin: England's Prime Minister 
discusses armaments at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet. From London, Mon. 4:20 CBS. 
Armistice Day: Addresses by Sir Gerald 
Campbell, British consul general, at the New 
York Canadian Club and Bishop Freeman at 
the Washington, D. C., Cathedral. Wed. 1:15 
NBC-Red, 3:30 NBC-Blue. 

Dedication: The opening of the new 9-mile 
bridge between San Francisco and Oakland, 
Calif. Thurs. 1:30 NBC-Blue. 


LIGHT: 


Stunt Show: Pickups from planes, ships, and | 


submarines demonstrating the technique of 
remote control. Sun. 3:15 NBC-Blue. 

Style Show: One hundred and fifty models 
display $500,000 worth of furs in a half-hour 
broadcast. Mon. 3:30 CBS, 

Cornhusking Bee: The national contest gets 
under way at Granville, Ohio, Mon. 6:05 
NBC-Blue.* 

Baron Munchausen: Jack Pearl returns in 
the role of the genial, grandiose liar. Mon. 
9:30 NBC-Blue.* 


SPORTS: 
Football: Notre Dame vs. Navy. Sat. 1:45 
MBS. Yale vs. Brown. Sat. 1:45 WOR. Ala- 


bama vs. Tulane. 2:45 CBS, NBC-Blue. 
*Indicates premiere of a series. 


season of | 






































































In the Far Southwest, as in 
California—along all the last 
thousand miles of the Santa Fe 
route to the Pacific, in fact— 
people play out of doors the 
winter through. And the reason 
is in the clean, clear sunshine, 
frequently unbroken for weeks 
on end, that floods the foothills 
and valleys, the desert oases,and 
the coast of the blue sea. 


> High or low, to an extent un- 
known to the East, there is that joy 
of sunshine—roundabout quaint 
Old Santa Fé and the Grand Can- 
yon; lower, in Southern Arizona 
and California. 


* Rail travel via the Santa Fe is 
swifter, air-conditioned —and this 
winter’s round trip fares, Chicago to 
California and return, are the low- 
est in history—first class, $86; inter- 
mediate, $68.80; coach, $57.35 @ As 
for trip planning or delightful all- 
expense California winter tours, 
turn to any Santa Fe representative. 


These Booklets Will Help: 
California Picture Book, Grand Can- 
yon, Indian-detours, Arizona Winter. 


W. J. BLACK, P.T. M., Santa Fe System 2 


1024 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
Send picture books and information about fares 
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The man with a worth while 
idea is never unemployed. In- 
dustry, business, and finance are 
clamoring for him. Opportunity, promotion, 
capital, await you, if you find within your- 
self the thought of something new, no matter 
how simple or small. Ideas are aroused, not 
found within the covers of books. Learn to 
use your mind and you will never find your 
hands idle. Capitalize on your unused abilities. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

The Rosicrucians, not a religious organiza- 
tion, have preserved for centuries these prin- 
ciples of mind development, which were the 
fountain of wisdom of the ancients. Thou- 
sands of men and women have been benefited 
by them. Write for a free copy of ‘‘The 
Secret Heritage,’’ which tells how you 
may receive this vital knowledge. Address: 



















ScribeK.H.E.,The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC), San Jose, California. 

















See It Happen! 


as well as read what is happening 
and why it’s happening. 

News-WEEK’s carefully chosen 
photographs bring the news to 
life in it. Pictures fuse with words 
to tell the completed story. See 
page 2 for a convenient subscrip- 
tion form. 














Now Ready-—The New 
WEBSTER’S 





Or AAR EVES 







An entirely new book 
abridged: from the new 
Merriam - Webster, 
Wesster’s New INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition. Sur- 
passes all other 
abridged dictionaries 
in authority, conven- 
ience and usefulness. 
110,000 Entries, 
careful'y selected to 
meet the vocabulary 
needs of today. 1,800 
Illustrations; 1.300 
Pages. Pronouncing 
Dictionaries of Geogra- 
phy and Biography; Rules 
for Punctuation, Use of Capitals, 
Abbreviations; Foreign Words and 
Phrases; etc. 


The Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


Thin-Paper Style, Indexed: Cloth, $3.50; Fabri- 
koid, $5.00; Leather, $7.00; Limp Pigskin (dark 
blue or natural), $8.50. Purchase of your book- 
seller, or send order and remittance direct to the 
publishers. Write for fascinating New Quiz and 
Picture Game—FREE. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 

662 Broadway Springfield, Mass. 
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SCREEN: Conventions of 1870 


Fall Before Katharine Hepburn 


Hollywood, always willing to make 
English history seem like fiction, has 
made fiction seem like history in a 
screen version of Netta Syrett’s best 
seller, “Portrait of a Rebel,” whose 
heroine leads a feminist revolt against 
the Man’s World of Victorian England. 

RKO-Radio gave Katharine Hepburn 
and Herbert Marshall the leading roles 
and released the film as “Ad Woman 
Rebels.” It is Katharine Hepburn’s pic- 
ture. Her sympathetic and intelligent 
performance binds together the melo- 
dramatic incidents which compose the 
story. 

According to the novel and its adapt- 
ers, upper-class Englishmen of the 
1870s ruggedly maintained that a wom- 
an’s place was in the home and her 
mind practically nonexistent. As the 
rebellious Pamela, Miss Hepburn knows 
she has brains and would like to earn 
her living by using them. She upsets an 
applecart of stodgy conventions and 
makes a career for herself as the spear- 
head in Woman’s attack on entrenched 
masculinity. When a misstep of her 
youth catches up to her twenty years 
later—evidently to corset a story that 
is too loosely constructed—the scandal 
abruptly ends her career. But there is 
compensation: she is free at long last 
to marry the man she loves. 

With charm and British reserve 
(even when he dons an apron and lath- 
ers a mildly apprehensive baby), Her- 
bert Marshall moves quietly through 
the paces of a heroically patient suitor. 
Donald Crisp is excellent as Pamela’s 
tyrannical father. 

In an age when the presence of women 
in an elevator no longer prompts men 
to snatch off their hats, a crusade for 
women’s rights might be expected to 
awaken only academic interest. But, 
with Miss Hepburn’s performance and 
Mark Sandrich’s direction, this picture 
stirs more than that. 


STAGE: Lewis Drama Produced 
Simultaneously in 21 Theaters 


For ten years he tried to write. 
Friends discouraged him. He worked 
as a reporter on The New Haven Jour- 
nal-Courier, on The San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin, and for The Associated Press. 
He was fired from them all because he 
was no good. He became an associate 
editor with the George H. Doran Co., 
book publishers. They said he should 
stick to that, but he wanted to write. 

From 1914 to 1919 Sinclair Lewis 
published five novels and received bad 
reviews. His sixth book, ‘Main Street,” 
was a best seller. Suddenly the lanky 
reihead from Sauk Center, Minn., be- 
came the Reporter of the American 
Scene. “Babbitt” followed ‘Main 
Street,” then in quick succession “Ar- 
rowsmith,” “Elmer Gantry,” ‘Dods- 
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Jimmy Durante extends himself to prove 
that even jail walls have ears 


worth,” “Ann Vickers,” “Work of Art,” 
and “It Can’t Happen Here.” 

In 1930 the man who couldn’t write 
received the Nobel Prize for literature. 
But he wasn’t satisfied. He wanted to 
write a good play. 

In 1919 his “Hobohemia” .ran eleven 
weeks at the Greenwich Village Thea- 
tre. Later Lewis collaborated with Sid- 
ney Howard in the dramatization of 
“Dodsworth”; with Lloyd Lewis, Chica- 
go dramatic critic, he wrote ‘“‘Jayhawk- 
er’’—a quick failure. 

“T am a fool,” Lewis says. ‘I should 
stick to my own field, the novel. I am 
a good novelist but I want to write a 
play. I am stage-struck. I like to fool 
around the theatre. I like rehearsals, 
the fighting that goes on over casting, 
and everything to do with presenting a 
play. 

“That is why when Mrs. Hallie Flan- 
agan, head of the Federal Theatre Proj- 
ect, who is a great woman and is being 
crucified by the newspapers [for too 
much politics and too little drama) 
came to me about dramatizing ‘It Can't 
Happen Here,’ I agreed. I wanted the 
play done by the Federal Theatre be- 
cause that way more people will see and 
understand the theme of the story— 
what would happen in America should 
we have a Fascist or, as I call it in the 
book, a Corpo government. 

“Another thing, the commercial thea- 
tre men would be afraid to present that 
idea. The movies bought the novel, and 
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...as Ethel Merman makes a call which 
ends his happy stay in the penitentiary 


they were scared to make the picture. 
The Broadway reaction would have 
been the same.” 

When the author had signed the con- 
tract with Mrs. Flanagan, he wired John 
C. Moffitt, a Kansas City dramatic edi- 
tor, to come East. Differences over play- 
writing caused a break between them, 
and Lewis finished the play alone. 

Last week, the WPA Federal Theatre 
Project simultaneously opened 21 pro- 
ductions of “It Can’t Happen Here.” 
Five of these were given in the New 
York area and the rest were scattered 
from coast to coast. 

On the first night at the Adelphi 
Theatre, Moffitt wandered unnoticed 
around the lobby and Lewis made the 
curtain speech. Each author, however, 
shares equally in the royalties during 
the run of the various productions— 
about $500 apiece each week. 

“It Can’t Happen Here” is the most 
ambitious undertaking of the Federal 
Theatre. A confused, disconnected job 
of playwriting, with scenes that open 
powerfully but end in a muddle, the 
production is slowly paced, though re- 
lieved by several good performances. 

The play received qualified notices in 
New York, but critics who saw it in 
other cities were more generous with 
praise. Lloyd Lewis, the former collab- 
orator, said in The Chicago Daily News 
that it had power; Ashton Stevens of 
The Chicago Herald and Examiner was 
enthusiastic. The Miami News liked it, 
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and The Cleveland Press noted that the 
customers were packed in from “the 
drinking fountain in the foyer to the 
piccolo section” in the band. 


® Lewis has begun a new play. “This 
will be a straight story—no sermon, no 
experiment. My collaborator is Vin- 
cent Sherman who did a swell job di- 
recting the Adelphi Theatre produc- 
tion.” 


MUSICAL: A Telephone Call to the 


Colors Brings Durante to the Rescue 


The season’s first musical comedy, 
Red, Hot, and Blue! arrived last week 
at the Alvin Theatre, New York. The 
production, sponsored by Vinton Freed- 
ley, is loaded with names: 


® Russel Crouse and Howard Lindsay, 
whose “Anything Goes’ was success- 
ful both on Broadway and as a movie, 
wrote the book. After a good first 
act, their story runs very thin. An 
unexpected combination of burlesque 
show and “Of Thee I Sing,” it relates 
the troubles of a young man who stages 
a lottery to find a girl he hasn’t seen 
since she was 4. (The government 
takes over the raffle and solves the 
country’s financial problems. ) 


© Jimmy Durante will be the reason 
for whatever run the show enjoys. 
After weeks of trying to cast the role 
of “Policy Pinkle,” a jailbird, Freedley 
negotiated a long-distance contract 
with Durante, who was vacationing in 
Italy. The book was rewritten to suit 
the comedian, and he does his best to 
justify the effort. Opening night, he 
“stopped the show” twice—when he 
sang “A Little Skipper from Heaven 
Above” and during a short scene where 
he plays a dual role of prisoner and dis- 
trict attorney. 


® Cole Porter is the great disappoint- 
ment. He can usually be relied upon 
for the most haunting tunes of a the- 
atrical season, but this time his torch 
songs are second-rate. 


® Donald Oenslager, who seems to 
be designing most of Broadway’s sets 
this Fall, adds an interesting touch. 
He returns to the 1908 technique and 
paints most of the properties on the 
flats. The result is effective—and in- 
expensive. 


® Other names: Ethel Merman, recent- 
ly returned from Hollywood; Bob Hope 
as the love interest; Polly Walters, the 
lottery sweetheart; and the Hartmans, 
who danced their way into their first 
musical comedy via the St. Regis Ho- 
tel’s King Cole room. 


* 
OTHER OPENINGS 


Under Your Spell (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): Lawrence Tibbett’s first 
picture of the year is a very different 
concoction from any prepared for him 
in the past. While allowing a dash of 
opera for the aria lovers among the 
popular baritone’s fans, the producers 
have provided a tuneful score by Broad- 
war’s Howard Dietz and Arthur 








How does 
an Oboe really 


Sound? 


Victor Higher Fidelity Records are 

the first to reproduce it accurately, 

along with many other sounds now 

heard in their true timbre for the 
first time on records 


If you have not recently heard your fa- 
vorite composer on a phonograph, get 
acquainted with the new Victor Higher 
Fidelity Records... Hear, for instance, 
the immortal “Unfinished” Symphony, 
as movingly real as a performance at Bos- 
ton Symphony Hall. Every instrument 
speaks with a new identity . . . especially 
oboes and clarinets hitherto difficult to 
differentiate. For the Victor Higher Fi- 
delity process is the first to record and 
reproduce every sound of music. 


Hear These Recent Victor Releases 
Symphony No. 8 (“Unfinished”) 
(Schubert) 

Serge Koussevitzky-Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Album M-319. Price $6.50 
Quartet No. 2, in A Minor (Barték) 
The Budapest String Quartet 
Album M-320. Price $8.00 


5-U Table Model Phono- 
gtaph combined with 2-band, 
5-tube superheterodyne radio, 


*69.95 
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Remember 1936? 


The way we felt about Roosevelt and 


Landon . . . the things we thought 
were serious—and funny . . . the plays 
and movies we went to see . . . the 


books we read . . . the songs we sang? 


Ten years from now you'll be glad 
you have the complete, convenient 


record of 1936 in NEWS-WEEK’s 


Bound Volume VII 
January-June 1936 
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Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 











TO THE LAND 
of MANANA 


This winter, under a warm smiling 
sun* in azure skies, visit the un- 
hurried Land of Manana where 


comfortable accommodations 
await you in metropolitan El Paso. Play 
golf, polo, ride, relax outdoors, every day; 
visit famed scenic spots: the romantic Rio 
Grande, Old Mexico, the Big Bend, Carls- 
bad Caverns, White Sands, and scores of 
others in this vast empire of varied nat- 
ural attractions. 


Signal Peak, highest 
point in Texas; golf all 
winter on El Paso’s two 
professional courses. 


Special winter rates, sapoves 
on all railroads: Rock is land, 
— Fe, So. Pacific, 
Texas & Pacific and 
American Airlines. 
SUNSHINE 
©) ae Wy 9 





AVERAGE 
DAYTIME 
TEMPERA: 


PLAYGROUND 
BORDER 






TURE FOR 
NOV. 65.6° 


EL PASO GATEWAY CLUB 

303 San Francisco Street, El Paso, Texas 

Picess send new illustrated ° “Sunshine Playground” 
et. 
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Schwartz, a swift, light comedy to 
romp through, and a chance for Tibbett 
to be himself. Bolstered by the reliable 
comedy of Gregory Ratoff and Arthur 
Treacher, Tibbett takes to the new type 
of vehicle with gusto. Besides singing 
as often as anyone could wish, he is 
both personable and humorous in the 
role of Lawrence Tibbett in modern 
clothes. 


Wives Never Know (Paramount): In 
this unpretentious comedy Mary Boland 
and Charles Ruggles continue their ad- 
ventures as ever-loving man and wife. 
This time the famous couple’s marital 
bliss is disturbed by Adolphe Menjou as 
a cynical novelist who persuades them 
to try an experiment in maladjustment 
for the good of their souls. Their souls 
emerge unscathed and the comedy 
evolved in the process is good for their 
audience. 





BOOKS 


NOVEL: Weller Assembles 36 
Stories Into a Power Pattern 





A year out of college in 1930, George 
Weller wangled a job as foreign cor- 
respondent for The New York Times in 
Athens. There, and later on the siroc- 
can isle of Capri, he ransacked his 
literary notebooks and pasted the jot- 
tings into a panoramic, jumpy novel of 
Harvard, ‘‘Not to Eat, Not for Love.” 

Contemporary alumni recognized it 
as an incredibly accurate and compre- 
hensive coverage of the multiform life 
which teems between the Divinity Ten- 
nis Courts and the gaunt, pocked shell 
of the Stadium. Here was the whole 
menagerie: all breeds of professor, 
some tamed, some still snapping; a 
cageful of assorted athletes from le- 
thargic to esthetic; students of varied 
stripe, the timid, the cunning, the sen- 
sitive, the iron-hided; and an odd car- 
load of baby deans, faculty wives, one 
aging president, and a few primitive 
Yard cops. 

Critics from such places as Yale and 
Southern Methodist, however, who 
wouldn’t know Copey from Max Keezer, 
the old clothesdealer, found the book 
provincial, overfactual, and disjointed. 
Reluctantly—for Weller’s talents were 
evident—they postponed decision upon 
his status as novelist until he should 
turn his hand to a book about the Out- 
side World. 

Last week he brought out the book— 
Clutch and Differential (415 pages, 149,- 
100 words. Random House, New York. 
$2.50)—but it leaves them in much the 
same quandary as before. For though 
Weller’s pictorial skill and his almost 
unpleasant knack for getting under the 
epidermis of his characters are as 
obvious as ever, so is his refusal to 
unify his novel through the conven- 
tional development and domination of 
one or two persons. 

Not that his latest work is formless. 
Weller has plotted his book upon the 
allegory of the automobile, as he indi- 
cates in a prefatory quotation from a 
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sales circular: “Bodies never cease 
changing, as these illustrations show. 
But power in motor vehicles is still in- 
fused at the clutch and discharged 
through the differential. Beneath Amer. 
ican-made bodies that are tastefully re- 
fashioned every year, power transmis. 
sion has gained a standard perform. 
ance. New bodies come and old bodies 
go, but clutch and differential now 
change but little.” 

Chapters are divided into two parts, 
a Clutch story and a Differential story, 
In the first, a motive or desire is im- 
pelled into the life of one character, 
creating a problem of readjustment. In 
the succeeding Differential half, this 
impulse is shown transmuted into the 
life of another character and being 
finally “discharged,” or worked out, 
there in terms of that personality. 

The stories range consecutively from 
sniveling youth to idiot age, but witha 
constantly changing cast, no actor al- 
lowed a reappearance. In space they 
encompass the American jungle: drum- 
mers’ hotels, dude ranches, movie man- 
sions, country clubs, garages, nudist 
colonies, department stores, and mag- 
nates’ offices. 

The system doesn’t always work; 
many of the coupled stories seem tenu- 
ously connected, with the Clutch-and- 
Differential pattern strained or flimsy. 
What Weller gains by it is the chance 
to sketch with quick, bright dabs a bril- 
liant impressionistic canvas of manners 
in the United States. His puppets are 
all creatures of their environment, con- 
trolled by either their desire for or sur- 
feit of money, either living doped in 
their jobs or harassed into dreams of 
escaping them. 

Weller’s America, in short, falls 
somewhere between Dos Passos’ and 
John O’Hara’s interpretations, less 
Marxist than the one, less savage than 
the other. Behind his flexible, sparkling 
prose there is little hatred and not 
much despair, only an intellectual dis- 
gust. Here is a deeper deficiency than 
his unorthodox plot scheme. He can 
make his subjects interesting exhibits 
and excellent likenesses, but since for 
the most part he rather despises them, 
it’s difficult for the reader to think them 
any more important. 


+ 
OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides ‘with Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
403 pages, 120,900 words, Appendiz, il- 
lustrations, index. Viking, New York. 
$5. In 1930 Lady Talbot threw a house- 
party at Malahide Castle, Ireland, and 
in the course of the festivities, a mess 
of ancient papers was unearthed in an 
old croquet box. They proved to be 4 
startling literary treasure trove: the 
original unedited manuscript of the 
Hebrides sojourn. Longer and lustier 
than the eighteenth-century published 
version, it now appears here for the 
first time, carefully prepared by Profes- 
sor Pottle of Yale. 


Hamilton Fish. By Allan Nevins. 
911 pages, 327,000 words. Illustrations, 
appendix, index. Dodd, Mead, New 
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york. $5. Nevins has gained access to 
the voluminous unpublished diary of 
Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State un- 
der Grant, and with this fillip has gone 
ahead and compiled 911 pages of the 
“inner history” of that soiled admini- 
stration. 


All Brides Are Beautiful. By Thomas 
Bell. 360 pages, 129,000 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50. An overlong but 
tender and delightful story of an amor- 
ous young Bronx couple and their en- 
counters with rent, pregnancy, and un- 


employment. 


The Flight of “Big Horse.” By Sven 
Hedin. 248 pages, 94,000 words. Illus- 
trations. Dutton, New York. $3.75. In 
the Spring of 1934 Hedin rallied about 


NEWSPHOTOS 
Sven Hedin came to dig, remained to duck 


him an innocuous scientific expedition, 
equipped it with trucks, and chivvied 
them into the Province of Sinkiang, 
caly to find himself and his mates duck- 
ing bullets from the Reds, the Whites, 
the Turkis, and assorted bandits. Excel- 
lent reporting on the wild, bloody bor- 
derland where wars are part of the 
natives’ staple diet and the reason for 
sleepless nights in Moscow, Nanking, 
and Tokyo. 


Journey Without’ Maps. By Graham 
Greene. 310 pages, 95,000 words. Dou- 
bleday, Doran, New York. $2.75. Among 
the ruck of travel books which have in- 
undated the book marts this Fall, Gra- 
ham Greene’s philosophical account of 
his journey through the remote sections 
of Liberia takes front rank. For the 
reader, this will amount to a ramble as 
much through Greene’s literate mind as 
through the steaming jungle, and 
there’s fascinating territory in each. 


The Secret Journey. By James Han- 
ley. 569 pages, 5,000 words. Macmillan, 
New York. $2.50. This is the second of 
three volumes on the Furys, an English 
slum family brought to a semblance of 
life by an honest, painstaking, and te- 
dious Britisher. 


An Old Heart Goes A-Journeying. By 
Hans Fallada. 325 pages, 98,000 words. 
Illustrations. Simon & Schuster, New 


NEWS-WEEK 


York. $2.50. All the latent sentimen- 
tality of Herr Fallada’s writing emerges 
in a flood of sweetness in this Teutonic 
novel of a saintly professor and his 
abused and wronged little godchild. 


The Glittering Century. By Phillips 
Russell. 318 pages, 68,300 words. II- 
lustrations, index. Scribners, New York. 
$3.50. A teacher at the University of 
North Carolina rehashes for popular 
consumption a great batch of platitudes 
about the eighteenth century, but in- 


terlards it with some respectable writ- | 


ing and a great many amusing anec- 
dotes of captains and kings of the era. 


Audubon. By Constance Rourke. 
317 pages, 86,370 words. Illustrations, 
note, index. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $3. In this biography of Amer- 
ica’s pioneer naturalist, Constance 


Rourke—though rather an ordinary | 


writer—catches much of the frontier’s 
fresh, strong flavor. 


Preface To Chaos. By C. Hartley 
dex. Dodge, New York. $3. 
and somberly, with historical and sta- 
tistical backing, this radical critic ar- 


gues the inevitability of war and its | 


consequence in communism. 


An American Testament. By Joseph 
Freeman. 668 pages, 268,350 


$3. A Russian emigrant, Freeman has 
barged around with the literati of two 
continents, running the gamut from 
free love and freer verse to Marx and 
party work. With a _ good fictional 
memory and plenty of material to draw 
upon, he still manages to spoil his ef- 
fect with a sugar-coating of maud- 
linism. 

The Descent of the Idol. By J. Du- 
rych. 670 pages, 280,990 words. Dut- 
ton, New York. $2.75. Thomas Mann 
compares this favorably with Tolstoy, 
but from this side of the water, Du- 
rych’s turgid historical romance of the 


Thirty Years War seems long-winded | 


and unconvincing. 


Phoenix: the Posthumous Papers of 
D. H. Lawrence. 836 pages, 319,800 
words. Appendix, index. Viking, New 
York. $3.75. And still they come: a 
vast compilation of Lawrence’s random 
essays, sketches, and critical studies. 
This particular hamper contains much 
that is incomparably good, and a great 
deal that is bilge as only Lorenzo could 
concoct it. 


I Saw Them Die. By Shirley Millard. 
115 pages, 24,000 words. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $1.50. The short, 
simple, nonliterary diary of an Ameri- 
can war nurse who went over full of 


band music, saw more than her fill of | 


maggots, gangrene, and jawless faces, 
and returned a sadder and wiser person. 


Adventures in Error. By Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. 


explorer settles back in his armchair 
and examines with good humor and 
some slyness a lot of current claptrap 
about wolf packs, Eskimos, bathtubs, 
famous explorations, and the education 
of children. 
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MEXICO TRAVEL NEWS 


Shopping 
From 
The Train 





| When tourists head down Southern Pa- 


||kets) at Navojoa, leather goods at Ma- 


Grattan. 329 pages, 121,600 words. In- ||zatlan, pineapples, bananas, cocoanuts, 


Solidly | 


words. | 
Index. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. | 


299 pages, 95,000 words. | 
McBride, New York. $3. The Arctic | 
|| City, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. NW-11, 


cific’s West Coast Route to Mexico 
City, they find the train trip becomes a 
fascinating shopping tour. 


To West Coast towns the arrival of the 
train is the biggest event of the day. 
Everybody turns out to meet it. Tables 
are set alongside the tracks. Vendors 
crowd around with the articles made or 
grown in their village: sarapes (blan- 


pottery, baskets, hammocks, glassware. 
People who like the look and feel of 
handmade things are apt to return from 
this train trip laden with treasures 
bought for almost nothing.* 











. . treasures for almost nothing 


Low roundtrip fares to Mexico City 
permit you to go one way on the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico, one way on 
Southern Pacific’s West Coast Route, 
see Guaymas, Mazatlan, Guadalajara 
and many another interesting place. 
Stop over at Southern Pacific’s magnifi- 
cent new Hotel Playa de Cortés (Guay- 
mas) for a bit of sun-bathing, swim- 
ming or deep-sea fishing. 


If you are thinking of going to Mexico 
this winter, you will find no better time 
than now. Fiesta season is beginning. 
The sun shines warmly in clean, blue 
skies. 


For a new rotogravure folder describ- 
ing the West Coast Route to Mexico 


310 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


*Mexico is one of the few countries where 
the rate of exchange is highly favorable. 








An American dollar is worth 34 pesos. 
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Birtupay: Marie Dowager Queen of 
Rumania, 61, Oct. 29. King Leopold 
III of Belgium, 35, Nov. 3. 

Divorce Soucut: By Mrs. Caroline 
Miller, author of the 1934 Pulitzer 
Prize novel, “Lamb in His Bosom,” 
from Will D. Miller, former school su- 
perintendent of Baxley, Ga. Mrs. Miller 
charged “mental cruelty.” 


...By Princess Natalie Paley, screen 
actress, daughter of the late Grand 
Duke Paul of Russia and half sister of 
Grand Duchess Marie, from Lucien Le- 
long, Paris couturier. 

Divorceb: Nikolai Sokoloff, national 
director of the WPA music program, 
former head of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, by Lydia Marix Sokoloff of West- 
port, Conn., who charged cruelty. 

ARRIVED: Capt. James A. Mollison, 
British flyer, at Croydon Airport, Lon- 
don, 13 hours and 17 minutes after he 
took off from Harbor Grace, Newfound- 
land, in an American-made Bellanca 
monoplane, Miss Dorothy. Captain Mol- 
lison made four records. By his first 
west-east crossing he became the first 
aviator to complete a nohstop flight 
from America to London and the first 
to cross the Atlantic four times. Al- 
though he was delayed by ice and 
snow, his time to London bettered 
Amelia Earhart’s 15 hours, 18 minutes 
from Harbor Grace to Londonderry, 
Ireland, in 1932. On the actual land-to- 
land span, which he made in 9 hours, 
15 minutes, he broke the record—10 
hours, 16 minutes—set by Harry Rich- 
man and Dick Merrill in September. 


... Sir Reginald Hildyard, Governor of 
Bermuda since last April, in New York, 
accompanied by Lady Hildyard, from 
Bermuda, for his first visit in the 
United States. He refused to comment 
on national or international matters: 
“I’m an army man, not a movie ac- 
tress.”” (Governors of Bermuda, British 
naval station, are always high ranking 
officers of the British Army. Sir Reg- 
inald holds the rank of Lieutenant Gen- 
eral in the reserve force.) 


..+ John Barbirolli, 37-year-old conduc- 
tor of the Scottish Orchestra of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, in New York, from 
England, to direct the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony for the first ten 
weeks of the season beginning Nov. 5. 
Diffident about replacing Arturo Tos- 
canini, who resigned last Spring, he 
promised: “America will get the best 
I’ve got.” 


DEPARTED: Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen 
Rohde, former Minister to Denmark, 
wife of Capt. Boerge Rohde of the Dan- 
ish Royal Guard, from a Washington, 
Ind., hospital, for Nashville, Tenn., to 
resume her stumping for President 
Roosevelt. Mrs. Rohde broke her leg 
a month ago, when she fell chasing the 
runaway auto trailer in which she and 
Captain Rohde were traveling during 
their Midwest campaign tour. 














ACME 
Princess Natalie Paley prefers a film 
career to marriage with Lucien Lelong 


---Sally Salminen, Finnish kitchen 
maid whose first novel, “Katrina,” won 
$1,100 in a Finnish publisher’s contest 
two weeks ago, from New York, to 
visit her family on Vardo, one of the 
Aaland Islands, the setting of her story. 
“They will be surprised to learn that 
I turned out to be a writer.” 


HonorepD: Dr. James Bryant Conant, 
president of Harvard University, with 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law, by Oxford University, England. 
In the presentation speech, Dr. Cyril 
Bailey, the university orator, hailed Dr. 
Conant as “a sleuthhound in pursuit of 
the atom; a champion of free inquiry 
and free speech.” 


--- By Pope Pius XI, six Americans by 
inclusion in the new Pontifical Aca 
emy of Sciences composed of 70 scie 
tists selected for outstanding achieve- 
ment. The Americans named are Dr. 
Alexis Carrel of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, 1912 Nobel Prize winner in phys- 
iology and medicine; George David 
Birkhoff, Professor of Mathematics at 
Harvard University; Robert A. Milli- 
kan, physicist, of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1923 Nobel Prize 
winner in physics; Thomas Hunt Mor- 
gan, biologist, of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1933 Nobel Prize 
winner for his discoveries in the laws 
of heredity; George Speri Sperti, re- 
search professor at the University of 
Cincinnati; Hugh S. Taylor, Professor 
of Chemistry at Princeton University. 

AWARDED: The 1936 Nobel Prize— 
about $40,000—for medicine and psy- 
chology, jointly to Sir Henry H. Dale, 
head of the National Institute for Medi- 
cal Research at Hampstead, England, 
former lecturer at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore, Md., and Prof. 
Otto Oewy of Graz, Austria, for their 
work in the chemical transmission of 
nerve action. - 


ENDED: The Stork Derby of Toronto, 
Ont., at 4:30 P.M. last Saturday—ten 
years to the minute after the death of 
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Charles Vance Millar, lawyer, sports. 
man, and practical joker, whose wij 
promised the residue of his estate— 
$500,000—to the most. prolific Toronto 
woman of the decade. Mrs. Lilly Ken- 
ny, claiming eleven eligibles, demands 
the prize, but five other leading ep- 
trants, listing nine offspring apiece, are 
willing to share the $500,000. Judge 
William E. Middleton set this Friday 
to hear the mothers and the Millar rel- 
atives who want the will broken as 
a “disgrace to public morals.” 

Sick List: Queen Mary (slight cold): 
secluded in her quarters at Marlbor- 
ough House, London. 


..- Norma Shearer, movie actress, wid- 
ow of Irving Thalberg, M-G-M director 
who died six weeks ago, (bronchial 
pneumonia, complicated by grief): 
“out of danger’ after a two-week siege. 


--- Thomas Pendergast, Democratic 
boss of Kansas City (stricken last June 
at the Democratic National Convention 
in Philadelphia, and still in a Kansas 
City hospital recovering from three 
operations for an intestinal obstruc- 
tion): for the first time in 42 years he 
did not vote in-a Presidential election. 


Diep: Sir Edgar Theophilus Britten, 
62, captain of the liner Queen Mary 
and commodore of the Cunard White 
Star fleet, as a result of a stroke suf- 
fered aboard the Queen Mary two hours 
before the ship was to sail for New 
York; at a Southampton, England, 
nursing home. Sir Edgar joined the 
Cunard Line in 1901 as a fourth officer, 
after several years on sailing vessels. 
A captain by 1913, he commanded all 
the recent big Cunarders, including the 
Mauretania, Aquitania, and Beren- 
garia, becoming commodore of the fleet 
in January, 1935, and master of the 
Queen Mary last November. Sir Edgar 
was due to retire on his 63rd birthday 
next April. 


..--Lorado Taft, 76, sculptor, member 
of the National Academy of Design, 
and lecturer at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, of a paralytic stroke, at his studio 
home in Chicago, Ill. A Midwesterner 
by birth, Taft spent most of his life there, 
and the majority of his work—mainly 
civic art and heroic sculpture—graces 
parks and public squares of Midwestern 
cities. Dedicated to making the nation 
conscious of its esthetic deficiencies, he 
wrote many books and lectured widely. 
America, as an art center, he once ob- 
served, was “a good jobbing house for 
high-class junk dealers from abroad.” 
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-Mack Garner, 36, jockey for 22 
years, of a heart attack, at Covington, 
Ky., where he had ridden four mounts 
that day at the River Downs track. 
Garner, who rode his first horse at 10, 
came of a family of jockeys. His grand- 
father, his father, and his uncles rode 
at county fairs in the West, and his 
four brothers, Guy, Skeets, Harry, and 
Lambert, all attained riding fame on 
major race tracks. Mack himself won 
almost every rich stake in America, ex- 
cept the Futurity, realizing his greatest 
ambition when he rode Cavalcade to 
victory in the 1934 Kentucky Derby. 








CORN-FED KID FROM THE WEST 


H® joined up in 717. Didn’t quite know what 
it was all about, but it seemed the thing 
the time. 


to de at 

His ovtfit sailed, and he actually saw Paris 
lor a few days. Boy, was that life! 

Then the front—and suddenly War lost every 
vestige «f its glamor. He was scared. He was 
miserable, He was bewildered. 

He and another kid, who had become his best 
friend on earth, were out on a patrol. Some- 
thing hit them. His best friend on earth was in- 
stantly transformed into a filthy mass of blood 
ind bones and slime. He himself was too weak 
'o move, or call for help, or groan. 

\fter awhile, rats, very well-fed rats, began 
calmly nibbling on what was once his best 
friend on earth. He shut his eyes in horror. 


When he opened them, he looked into the sin- 
ister eyes of a rat that was sitting on his chest, 
waiting. He managed to squirm enough to make 
the rat go away. This happened again... then, 
again. Then he moved no more, ever. 
P7 7 7 

Poor kid? Of course. But perhaps he’s lucky 
after all. He didn’t live to see the beautiful ideals 
he fought for—*“To0 make the World Safe for De- 
mocracy” ...“To Protect the Rights of Little 
Nations” .. .“A War toEnd W ars”—proven to be 
the empty notes with which the Pious Pipers 
had lured so many kids like him to their deaths. 


He didn’t live to learn that millions of dollars 
had been spent by various interests to “edu- 
cate” our people to the necessity of entering 
the war on the “right side.” 


He didn’t live to see our beloved Allies de- 
nounce us as “Uncle Shylock,” and be de- 
nounced in turn as “skinflints.” He didn’t live to 
see a whole crop of new American millionaires 
spring up, war made millionaires—patriots who 
had furnished the munitions that helped make 
those rats so well-fed, and shoes with cardboard 
soles, and meat that stank when the can was 


opened. 


And he didn’t live to see the whole world 
ready to be at each other’s throats again—with 
ordinary citizens like us sitting by stupidly, whin- 
ing “Isn’t it terrible—but what can we do 
about it?” 


Well we can try to do something! . . . 
Write to World Peaceways, 103 Park Ave.. 
New York City. 








PRIZE-WINNER 


Girl . . Dog . . Cigarette— Lucky Strike, of course. 
For “It’s Toasted,” a process which is private and exclu- 
sive with Lucky Strike Cigarettes, allows delicate throats 
the full, abiding enjoyment of rich, ripe-bodied tobacco. 
“Toasting” removes certain harsh irritants present in 
even the finest tobaccos in their natural state. “Toasting” 
is your throat protection against irritation—against 
cough. So, for your throat’s sake, smoke Luckies. 


Copyright, 1936, The American Tobacco Com; 


RICH, RIPE-BODIED TOBACCO ~— ITS TOASTED. 





